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THE UNAUTHENTICITY OF THE DE INTELLECTU 
ET INTELLIGIBILI ATTRIBUTED TO 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


MONG the Opuscula printed with the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas several are classified as spurious but are included 
in modern editions, either because they are valuable as aids in 
interpretation, or because there is still some question as to their 
authenticity. The short treatise, De Intellectu et Intelligibili, 
is in this latter class. It has been considered unauthentic by 
both Grabmann and Mandonnet.* However, Father Pelster 
strongly maintained, in 1923,’ that this treatise is a genuine 
work of St. Thomas’, and Prof. E. Gilson concurred in this 
judgment in 1927.* This division of authorities leaves the 
question of the authenticity of the De Intellectu et Intelligibilt 
undecided. It is this problem which the present study will 
attempt to bring to a solution. 


1Grabmann, M., Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, BGPM, Miinster, 
1931, XXII, 1-2, pp. 357-359. Mandonnet, P., 0. P., “Les Opuscules de 
saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue Thomiste, 1927, 32me Année, Nouvelle Série 
X, 157. See also: Wild, J., “ ther die Echtheit einiger Opuscula des hl. 
Thomas,” Jahrb. f. Philos. u. spek. Theol., 1907, 61-71; 290-310. 

* Pelster, F., S.J., “ Zur Forschung nach den echten Schriften des hl. 
Thomas von Aquin,” Philos. Jahrb., 1923, XXXVI, 42. 

* Le Thomisme, 3me éd., Paris 1927, p. 21, note 2. 
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External evidence may be summed up very briefly. There 
is no mention of the De Intellectu et Intelligibilt in any of the 
early lists of the works of St. Thomas and the treatise is not 
found in any of the older manuscripts of the Opuscula.* It is 
found in but two known manuscripts and they are of the mid- 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries respectively.’ This external 
evidence is negative but not decisive, for there are authentic 
works which do not appear in the earliest lists and which are 
known in few manuscripts. Yet the weight of this evidence 
tends entirely towards a judgment that the De Intell. et Intellig. 
is not authentic. 

Hence, it was on internal evidence that Father Pelster relied 
in his effort to establish the authenticity of this opusculum. His 
argument contains two points. First of all, he stated that the 
style and thought were thomistic.° He made no further attempt 
to establish this point. Secondly, Father Pelster argued that a 
part of this opusculum (referred to as sections 4 to 6, in the 


““ Diese Schrift . . . wird in keinen der alten Kataloge aufgefiihrt und 
fehlt auch in den grossen alten Opusculakodizes.” Grabmann, Die Werke, 
p. 357. 


In the last study of the Opuscula, which Father Mandonnet made, i.e. 
his Introduction to his edition of the Opuscula S. Thomae, Paris, 1927, t. 
I, pp. ii-xlix, the first collection of 25 opuscula, and the second collection 
of 32 opuscula, are described but the De Intell. et Intellig. appears in 
neither. 

5 Cod. 131 Bibliothéque municipale de Bordeaux contains the treatise on 
fol. 129". See the list of contents of this MS. in Grabmann, Die Werke, pp. 
150-154. In this collection of Opuscula, found in Cod. 131, the De Intell. 
et Intellig., is said to be “ab eodem” and the immediately preceding 
treatise (fol. 127¥-129r) is the “ Tractatus de eternitate mundi fr. Thome de 
Aquino ordinis predicatorum.” 

The second copy is in Cod. lat. 14548 Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fol. 
124r. This was first noted by Father Pelster, “ Zur Forschung,” p. 42, who 
suggested that a systematic search would uncover additional copies. The 
fact remains that no other texts are known and that both MSS. contain 
other opuscula which are generally considered spurious. 

*“Die Abhandlung selbst zeigt im Ausdruck, in den Wiederholungen, 
im Gebrauch der Partikeln, in den Gedanken durchaus thomistischer 


Gepriige.” op. ctt., 42. 
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present article), which presents an unusual theory of an ever- 
present cognitio confusa of the soul by itself, is similar in 
thought to a well-known article in the Commentary on the 
Sentences.’ The reason for concentration on this passage (about 
thirty lines in the Mandonnet edition)* in the De Intell. et 
Intellig. becomes obvious when it is known that the remainder 
of the treatise is paralleled literally by sections of other well 
authenticated works of St. Thomas.® No other argument for 
authenticity was offered by Father Pelster but he concluded 
that the work was a genuine treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

It is clear that any further consideration of this line of 
argument requires a careful study of the internal evidence of 
authorship. To this end, the text of the De Intell. et Intellig. 
will be dealt with section by section, along with parallel texts 
from other works, where such can be found. No changes will 
be introduced into the Mandonnet text, other than the insertion 
of section numbers for convenient reference. Since the opus- 
culum is short this method is feasible and permits comment with 
each section. 


7™St. Thomas, In I Sent., d. 3, 4, 5 c, ed. Mandonnet I, 121-122, discusses 
the question: “ Utrum potentiae rationales sint semper in actu respectu 
objectorum, in quibus attenditur imago.” Here St. Thomas says that, in 
the sense in which St. Augustine used the term ‘ intelligere’, (see the ad 2m 
for this qualification), one may affirm that the soul always intuits itself and 
God, in an indeterminate way, by virtue of the continual presence of these 
two objects to the mens. This, according to Father Pelster, is substantially 
the same in thought as the sects. 4-6 in the De Intell. et Intellig. 

8S. Thomae Aq., Opuscula Omnia, Paris, 1927, V, 378. Same text in: 
Opera Omnia, Parma, 1864, VII, 127. 

® This was pointed out by J. Wild in the Jahrb. f. Philos, u. Theol., 1904, 
XVIII, 61-62. His identification of these texts was recalled in a note 
in Bulletin Thomiste, 1927, IV, 97. Father Pelster was aware of this 
parallelism. 

10 “ Ohne bereits ein endgiiltiges Urteil aussprechen zu wollen, ist es mir 
aus den angegebenen Griinden recht wahrscheinlich, dass wir es hier mit 
einer echten Schrift des Aquinaten zu tun haben, die aus jener Periode, in 
der sich die Erkenntnislehre bei ihm entwickelte, herriihren diirfte.” art. 
cit., 42. 
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De Intell. et Intellig. (t. V, 376) 


1. Sciendum quod 


de ratione ejus quod est 
intelligere, est quod sit 
intelligens et intellectum. 

Id autem quod est per se 
intellectum, non est res illa 
cujus notitia per intellectum 
habetur, cum illa sit 

intellecta quandoque in 
potentia tantum, et sit extra 
intelligentem, sicut cum homo 
intelligit res naturales et 
lapidem vel animal, vel aliquid 
hujusmodi; cum tamen oporteat 
quod intellectum sit in 
intelligente, et unum cum ipso. 
Nee etiam intellectum per se 
est et similitudo rei 
intellectae, per quam 
informatur intellectus ad 
intelligendum : intellectus 

enim non potest intelligere 

nisi secundum quod fit actu 
per hance similitudinem: sicut 
nihil aliud potest operari 
secundum quod est tantum in 
potentia, sed secundum quod 
fit actu per aliquam formam. 
Haec igitur similitudo se habet 
in intelligendo, sicut 
intelligendi principium: ut 

- ealor est principium cale- 
factionis; non sicut 
intelligendi terminus. Hoc est 
igitur primo et per se 
intellectum quod intellectus in 
seipso concipit de re 


De Potentia (q. IX, 5 ¢, t. I, 277- 
278, Marietti) 


De ratione autem ejus quod est 
intelligere, est quod sit 
intelligens et intellectum. 

Id autem quod est per se 
intellectum, non est res illa 
cujus notitia per intellectum 
habetur, cum illa quandoque 
sit intellecta in 

potentia tantum, et sit extra 
intelligentem, sicut cum homo 
intelligit res materiales ut 
lapidem vel animal aut aliud 
hujusmodi: cum tamen oporteat 
quod intellectum sit in 
intelligente, et unum cum ipso. 
Neque etiam intellectum per se 
est similitudo rei 

intellectae, per quam 
informatur intellectus ad 
intelligendum. Intellectus 
enim non potest intelligere 

nisi secundum quod fit in actu 
per hance similitudinem, sicut 
nihil aliud potest operari 
secundum quod est in 

potentia, sed secundum quod 
fit actu per aliquam formam. 
Haec ergo similitudo se habet 
in intelligendo sicut 
intelligendi principium, ut 
calor est principium cale- 
factionis, non sicut 

intelligendi terminus. Hoe ergo est 
primo et per se 

intellectum, quod intellectus in 
se ipso concipit de re 
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De Intell. et Intellig. (t. V, 376) 


intellecta: sive illud sit 
definitio, sive aliqua 
enuntiatio, secundum quod 
ponuntur duae operationes 
intellectus, ut dicitur in 

3 de Anima. Hoc autem sic ab 
intellectu conceptum, dicitur 
verbum interius: hoc enim est 
quod significatur per vocem: 
non enim vox exterior significat 
ipsum intellectum, aut formam 
ipsius intelligibilem, aut ipsum 
intelligere; sed conceptum 
intellectus, quo mediante 
significat rem, cum dico 
‘homo,’ vel ‘ homo est animal ’; 
et quantum ad hoe non differt 
utrum intellectus intelligit se, 
vel alia a se. Sicut 

enim cum intelligit aliud a se, 
format sui conceptum illius 

rei quam voce significat; ita 
cum intelligit seipsum, format 
sui conceptum quem etiam voce 
potest exprimere. 


Item in intellectu nostro 
aliud est intelligere, et 
aliud est esse intellectum: 
et ideo verbum conceptum 
in intellectu nostro 


non unitur ei natura, sed 
solum in intelligente. 


De Potentia (q. IX, 5¢, t. I, 277- 
278, Marietti) 


intellecta, sive illud sit 
definitio, sive 
enuntiatio, secundum quod 
ponuntur duae operationes 
intellectus in 
III Anima. Hoe autem sic ab 
intellectu conceptum dicitur 
verbum interius, hoc enim est 
quod significatur per vocem; 
non enim vox exterior significat 
ipsum intellectum, aut formam 
ipsius intelligibilem, aut ipsum 
intelligere; sed conceptum 
intellectus quo mediante 
significat rem; ut cum dico, 
homo, vel, homo est animal. 
Et quantum ad hoc non differt 
utrum intellectus intelligat se, 
vel intelligat aliud a se. Sicut 
enim cum intelligit aliud a se, 
format conceptum illius 
rei quae voce significatur, ita 
cum intelligit se ipsum, format 
conceptum sui, quod voce etiam 
potest exprimere. 

(25 lines omitted) 
Iterum in intellectu nostro 
aliud est intelligere et 
aliud est esse; 
et ideo verbum conceptum 
in intellectu nostro, 
cum procedat ab intellectu 
in quantum est intellectus, 
non unitur ei natura, sed 
solum in intelligere. 


Comment on sect. 1: The De Intell. et Intellig. begins 
abruptly, with no introduction, statement of purpose or sub- 
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ject. The formula, Sciendwm quod, which is used throughout 
the remainder of the opusculum to introduce new sections, is 
obviously an artificial device. It is seldom, if ever, used by 
St. Thomas in this way; the nearest expression in genuine 
thomistic works is Sciendum est, which is quite common in the 
De Potentia, for instance. On the other hand, this section of 
the De Potentia is preceded by the sentence: “ Oportet ergo 
quod intelligere Deo conveniat et omnia quae sunt de ratione 
ejus, licet alio modo conveniat sibi quam creaturis.” Obviously 
the discussion of the ratio of the act of intellection, which is 
found in the above parallel passages, is dependent on this ques- 
tion of the way in which the elements of intellection apply to 
God. Hence, on this basis, it is far more reasonable to regard 
the De Potentia as the original text and the De Intell. et 
Intellig. as the copy. That one of the texts is a copy, is evident, 
for such word for word similarity in a lengthy text is not pos- 
sible except through copying. Note also the break in the sense 
of the De Intell. et Intellig. at the point at which there is a 
twenty-five line elision in the text of the De Potentia. The 
Iterum of the De Potentia is replaced in the De Intell. by Item, 
but this does not improve the thought sequence. The sentence 
following the text from the De Potentia begins: “ Intelligere 
autem Dei est esse ejus;...” Thus the thought is naturally 
and logically carried on in such a way that one could hardly 
believe that the text of sect. 1 could have been transplanted 
into the De Potentia. Notice also the greater completeness of 
the text of the De Potentia in the last four lines above. 


De Intell. (pp. 376-377) De Potentia (q. IX, 9 ¢, t. 1, 293- 
294) 

2. Sciendum quod Hae autem . 
in natura intellectuali sunt duae in natura intellectuali sunt solum | 
solum operationes, scilicet duae, scilicet intelligere i 


intelligere et velle. Secundum et velle. Secundum i 


| 
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De Intell. (pp. 376-377) 


autem utramque harum invenitur 
aliquid procedens, cum hae 
operationes perficiuntur per 
ipsum. Ipsum enim intelligere 
non est aliud nisi aliquid in 
mente intelligentis et 

concipientis intelligatur et 
concipiatur, quod dicitur verbum. 
Non enim dicimur intelligere, sed 
cognoscere potius aliquid 
intelligendo, antequam conceptio 
aliqua in mente nostra 
stabiliatur. Ipsum etiam 

velle perficitur ab amante per 
voluntatem praecedentem, cum 
amor nihil aliud sit quam 
stabilimentum voluntatis in bono 
volito. 


Nos igitur cognitionem 
intellectualem a rebus 
exterioribus accipimus, et per 
voluntatem nostram in aliquid 
exterius tendimus tamquam in 
finem. Et ideo intelligere 

nostrum est secundum motum a 
rebus ad animam; velle autem 
secundum motum ab anima ad res. 


De Potentia (q. IX, 9e, t. 1, 293- 
294) 


autem utramque earum invenitur 
aliquid procedens cum hae 
operationes perficiuntur. 
Ipsum enim intelligere 
non perficitur nisi aliquid in 
mente intelligentis 
concipiatur, 
quod dicitur verbum; 
non enim dicimur intelligere, sed 
cogitare ad 
intelligendum, antequam conceptio 
aliqua in mente nostra 
stabiliatur. Similiter etiam ipsum 
velle perficitur amore ab amante per 
voluntatem procedente, cum 
amor nihil sit aliud quam 
stabilimentum voluntatis in bono 
volito. 

(18 lines omitted) 
Nos enim ecognitionem 
intellectivam a rebus 
exterioribus accipimus; per 
voluntatem vero nostram in aliquid 
exterius tendimus tamquam in 
finem. Et ideo intelligere 
nostrum est secundum motum a 
rebus in animam; velle vero 


‘secundum motum ab anima ad res. 


Comment on sect. 2: Notice again the formula Sciendum 
quod. The subject under discussion in the De Intell. changes 
rather suddenly from the elements in the act of intellection to a 


comparison of intellection and volition. 


This comparison is 


well justified in the De Potentia by the preceding sentence in 


which immanent actions are mentioned; the “ Hae autem in 
natura intellectuali sunt solum duae etc.” is a proper develop- 


j 
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ment of this topic. In the text of the De Intell. the sentence 
beginning, “Ipsum enim intelligere . . . ,” would seem to 
identify the act of intellection with the verbum. It is appar- 
ently a garbled version of the statement in the corresponding 
sentence in the De Potentia, where it is explained that the act 
of intellection is not perfected until the verbum is formed.” 
In the fourth sentence of the text from the De Intell. the 
cognoscere—intelligendo construction, in place of cogitare ad 
intelligendum as in the De Potentia, spoils the meaning of the 
sentence entirely. In thomistic language cogitatio signifies a 
sort of motion of the mind (i. e. a passage from potency to act), 
in which the mind gradually approaches its term which is an 
intuition (intellectio) of the truth.’” Cognoscere is not used in 
this technical sense by St. Thomas and its occurrence here is s) | 
stupid that it may well be due to the error of an early copyist or 
paleographer. In the fifth sentence of the De Inteli., prae- 
cedentem should be procedente and there should be an amore 
preceding it as its referent, as is the case in the corresponding 
sentence of the De Potentia. The careful reader will notice 
that the topic under discussion is the nature of the outward 
processio of the will, in contrast with the nature of the inward | 
processio of the intellect. This sort of thing is frequently found 
in connection with St. Thomas’ explanations of the processio of 
the Verbum in the Trinity. These two sentences show that the 
clear and logical text of the De Potentia could not have been 
copied from the garbled and ambiguous sentences in the De 
Intell. The eighteen line omission is also significant. At the 


12 See infra, p. 19, where it is noted that a later section of the De Intell. 
denies the identity of verbum and intelligere. 

12 Cogitatio proprie dicitur motus animi deliberantis, nondum perfecti 
per plenam visionem veritatis.” 7., II-II, 2,1 ¢. See the excellent com- 
ment on this term, in: Peghaire, J., C.S.Sp., Intellectus et Ratio selon s. 
Thomas d’Aquin, Paris-Ottawa 1936, pp. 86-88. On its Augustinian back- 
ground, see: Gilson, E., Introduction @ Vétude de s. Augustin, Paris, 1929, 
p- 101. 


| 
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end of these omitted lines, in the De Potentia, St. Thomas 
remarks that the ordo of intellection and volition is not the 
same in God as it is in man. With this transition the “ Nos 
igitur (enim) cognitionem ...” becomes meaningful. As 
found in the De Intell., it marks an unexpected change of sub- 
ject. Finally, the sentence following this section in the De 
Potentia, continues the discussion of God’s knowledge in per- 
fect thought sequence, whereas the next section of the De Intell. 
launches into an unheralded analysis of intellection. 


De Intell. (pp. 377-378) De Potentia (q. VIII, 1 ¢, t. I, 
252) 

3. Notandum quod intellectus Intelligens autem in 
intelligendo ad quatuor potest intelligendo ad quatuor potest 
habere ordinem: scilicet ad rem habere ordinem: scilicet ad rem, 
quae intelligitur; secundo, ad quae intelligitur, ad 
speciem intelligibilem qua fit speciem intelligibilem, qua fit 
intellectus in actu; tertio, ad intellectus in actu, ad 
suum intelligere; quarto, ad suum intelligere, et ad 
conceptiones intellectus. .. . conceptionem intellectus. .. . 
(30 lines omitted) Hujusmodi (same omission) Hujusmodi 
autem verbum nostri intellectus autem verbum nostri intellectus, 
est quasi extrinsecum ab esse est quidem extrinsecum ab esse 
ipsius intellectus: non enim ipsius intellectus (non enim 
est de essentia ejus, sed est est de essentia, sed est 
quasi quaedam passio ipsius. Non quasi passio ipsius), non 
tamen est extrinseca ab ipso tamen est extrinsecum ab ipso 
intelligere intellectus, cum intelligere intellectus, cum 
ipsum intelligere compleri non ipsum intelligere compleri non 
possit sine verbo praedicto. possit sine verbo praedicto. 


Comment on sect. 3: Thirty lines of both texts above have 
been omitted by the present writer because the section is long 
and the texts are practically identical throughout. Besides the 
text is well-known since it is often used in classes in rational 
psychology as the basis of an exposition of the elements in the 


| 
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act of conception.** The close similarity of these texts make 
them of little value for the present problem, for they are so 
alike that either could have been copied from the other. How- 
ever, we may notice the Notandum quod which is substituted 
for Sciendum quod, but which does not constitute an important 
innovation. Also the extrinseca of the last sentence of the 
De Intell. should be extrinsecum, as in the De Potentia, since 
the term modified is verbum. 


De Intell. (p. 378) 


4. Seiendum autem quod intellectus semper habet apud se verbum 
secundum interiorem intelligentiam; et dicitur interior intelligentia, 
quae est ipsius animae secundum se, prout est quid subsistens, non 
autem habet illud semper secundum exteriorem intelligentiam. Et dici- 
tur exterior intelligentia secundum exteriorem cognitionem; et ista 
proprie est hominis secundum quod convertit se cogitando super ipsa 
phantasmata, quae sunt potentia intelligibilia: et sic intellectus semper 
habet apud se verbum informe, non autem verbum semper formatur. 
Dicitur autem verbum informe propter indistinctam et confusam 
cognitionem. Iterum etiam, quia non est productum ad exteriorem 
manifestationem per exteriorem cognitionem. Sed homo non percipit 
quod intellectus habeat semper apud se verbum illud informe: primo, 
propter extraneitatem sui ad intellectum; secundo, propter sui pro- 
funditatem; tertio, propter sui subtilitatem, et hoc ex parte animae 
similiter, non ex parte corporis, quia anima est mole carnis oppressa, 
et ideo non percipit hoc: iterum quia est materialium caligine obscurata. 


5. Notandum etiam quod triplex est verbum: verbum cordis, sive in- 
tellectuale; verbum imaginationis, sive imaginabile, verbum oris, sive 
vocale. Primum est manens; secundum, disponens; tertium, operans. 


6. Notandum etiam quod in tribus partibus imaginis est ordo naturae 
et ordo temporis: ita quod memoria praecedit intelligentiam interiorem, 
prout et gignitiva ipsius, offerens vel ostendens ei speciem quam habet; 
at haec naturaliter praecedit intelligentiam et natura et tempore. Item 
intelligentia interior praecedit naturaliter voluntatem interiorem; et 


18 See for instance: Mercier, D., Psychologie (Cours de Philos., vol. III), 
onziéme éd., Louvain, 1923, pp. 82-83. 
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ratio est, quia oportet, antequam aliquis velit intelligere, quod prae- 
concipiat quid est intelligere. Et sic intelligentia naturaliter praecedit 
voluntatem, memoria vero utramque; voluntas autem interior praecedit 
intelligentiam exteriorem. 


Comment on sect. 4-6: These three sections have been taken 
together here because they do not seem to have any parallel in 
the authentic works of St. Thomas.** In many ways they con- 
stitute the most interesting part of the opusculum. As can be 
seen from a cursory reading, these lines present a theory in 
which the soul is described as having always a confused knowl- 
edge of itself by a verbum informe. Pelster has drawn atten- 
tion to the In I Sent., d. 4, 5c, as being parallel in thought. 
However, I cannot agree that the teaching of these sections four 
to six is thomistic.** There is, in the article in the Sentences, 
no mention of a distinction between an internal act of intellec- 
tion without phantasms and an external act of intellection (i. e. 
between interior and exterior intelligentia). Nor is there any 
indication of an unformed verbum. Moreover, I would ques- 
tion the value of this article from the Sentences as a criterion of 
thomistic thought, since it is clear that St. Thomas is simply 
offering an explanation of the notion of intellection to be found 
in St. Augustine’s De utilitate credendi. In the latter part of 
the corpus St. Thomas offers, as an alternative explanation, the 
| Aristotelian view that the light of the agent intellect is always 
present as a medium cognoscendi, and, in this sense (which is 


14Wild and Grabmann were unable to discover duplicate passages. 
Pelster, of course, thought these sections were written by St. Thomas as an 
integral part of the De Intell. 

1°Grabmann justly questions Father Pelster’s conclusion: “Ich kann 
diese Ubereinstimmung nicht in dieser deutlichen Weise sehen. Der Punkt, 
der mir an der Lehre des Opusculum De intellectu et intelligibili als un- 
thomistisch erscheint, ist die Annahme einer interior intelligentia ohne 
Abhingigkeit von den phantasmata, und gerade diese Lehre ist in den 
Texten des Sentenzenkommentars nicht ausgesprochen.” Die Werke, p. 
358. 
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quite different from the Augustinian position), the intellect 
(i. e. agent) is always in act.** St. Thomas does not say here 
whether he prefers the Augustinian or the Aristotelian termin- 
ology, but he does state emphatically that intelligere does not 
mean the same thing for St. Augustine as it does for Aristotle.** 
It is misleading, then, to use such a text as a test of the genuine- 
ness of sections 4-6 of the De Intell. 

Admitting then, that St. Thomas did not write these sections, 
who is the author? Apparently he is not the compiler of the 
De Inteil. These passages are introduced and connected in the 
same artificial manner that is characteristic of the remainder of 
the work. They are probably written by some author with 
Augustinian predilections who adopted, however, some of the 
mechanics of the Aristotelian theory of abstraction. Such a 
man would be writing probably in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, or in the early fourteenth. It is quite possible 
that these sections were taken from a commentary on the First 
Book of Sentences, dist. 3, where the Imago Dei in the human 
mind is discussed.** It should also be noticed that sect. 5 is not 
necessarily by the same author as sects. 4 and 6. These last 
two are very similar in theory. 


16“ Alio tamen modo, secundum philosophos, intelligitur quod anima 
semper se intelligit, eo quod omne quod intelligitur, non intelligitur nisi 
illustratum lumine intellectus agentis, et receptum in intellectu possibili. 
Unde sicut in omni colore videtur lumen corporale, ita in omni intelligibili 
videtur lumen intellectus agentis; non tamen in ratione objecti sed in 
ratione medii cognoscendi.” In I Sent., d. 3, 4, 5 ¢, t. I, 122. | 

17 Philosophus loquitur de intelligere, secundum quod est operatio 
intellectus completa distinguentis vel cogitantis, et non secundum quod hic 
sumitur intelligere.”’ Ibid., ad 2m. 

18 Grabmann draws attention to Henry of Ghent, Quodl. IX, 15; Utrum 
in nobis sit aliquod intelligere, quod est absque phantasmate. Die Werke, 
p. 357. However, I have been unable to discover any precise parallels in 
already edited works of this period. Quite possibly the source is in manu- 
script. 
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De Intell. (p. 378) 


7. Seiendum quod 


potentia intellectiva 
primo simpliciter aliquid 


apprehendit, et hic actus 
dicitur intelligentia, secundo 
vero id quod apprehendit ordinat 
ad aliquid aliud cognoscendum 
vel operandum, et haee vocatur 
intentio: dum vero persistit in 
inquisitione illius quod 
intenditur, vocatur excogitatio; 
dum vero id quod est excogitatum 
| examinat ob aliqua certa, dicitur 
seire vel sapere, quod est 
phronesis, id est, sapientia, 
/ quia sapere est judicare, ut 
dicitur in I Metaph. Ex quo 
| autem habet aliquid pro certo 
examinatum, cogitat quomodo 
possit illud aliis manifestare; 
et hoe est dispositio interioris 
sermonis, ex qua procedit 
interior locutio. 
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S.T., (1, 79, 10, ad 3m) 


omnes illi actus quos 

Damascenus enumerat, sunt unius 

potentiae, scilicet intellectivae; 

quae primo quidem simpliciter 
aliquid 

apprehendit, et hic actus 

dicitur intelligentia; secundo 

vero id quod apprehendit, ordinat 

ad aliquid aliud cognoscendum 

vel operandum, et hic vocatur 

intentio; dum vero persistit in 

inquisitione illius quod 

intendit, vocatur cogitatio; 

dum vero id quod est cogitatum, 

examinat ad aliqua certa, dicitur 

scire, vel sapere; quod est 

phronesis vel sapientia; 

nam sapientiae est judicare, ut 

dicitur. Ex quo 

autem habet aliquid pro certo 

quasi examinatum, cogitat quomodo 

possit illud aliis manifestare; 

et hoe est dispositio interioris 

sermonis, ex qua procedit 

exterior locutio. 


Comment on sect. 7: This is a disquisition on the technical 


significance of such terms as: intelligentia, intentio, cogitatio, 
scire, sapere and sermo. It is logically introduced by the text 
from St. John Damascene, De Fide Orthodoza, II, 22 (PG 94, 
i 941 D-944 A), which is quoted in the 8.T., loc. cit., obj. 3, for 
these terms are all contained in that text. The reading, sapere 
est judicare (De Intell.) is inferior to the form, sapientiae est 
judicare (S.T.) and may be the error of a copyist or editor.’ 


1°J do not find this precise statement in Metaph. I. The reference is 


probably to Aristotle’s remark: ob yap deity copdy, ddd’ 


a 
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There is no reason to suppose that the text from the S.T. is 


anything but the original here. 


De Intell. (p. 379) 


8. Sciendum quod 


sicut secundum actionem quae 
tendit in exteriorem materiam, 
est aliqua processio ad extra; 
ita secundum actionem quae manet 
in agente, est quaedam 
processio ad intra: et hoc 
maxime patet in intellectu, 
cujus actio, scilicet intelligere, 
manet in agente. Quicumque 
enim intelligit, ex hoe ipso 
quod intelligit, procedit ad 
aliquid intra ipsum, quod est 
conceptio rei intellectae, 


ex ejus notitia procedens, quam 
quidem conceptionem vox 
significat: et dicitur verbum 
cordis signatum verbo vocis. 


(I, 27,1 ¢) 


Sed cum omnis processio sit 
secundum aliquam actionem; 
sicut secundum actionem quae 
tendit in exteriorem materiam, 

est aliqua processio ad extra; 

ita secundum actionem quae manet 
in ipso agente, attenditur 
processio quaedam ad intra. Et hoe 
maxime patet in intellectu; 

cujus actio, scilicet intelligere, 
manet in intelligente. Quicumque 
autem intelligit, ex hoe ipso 

quod intelligit, procedit 

aliquid intra ipsum quod est 
conceptio rei intellectae ex 

vi intellectiva proveniens et 

ex ejus notitia procedens. Quam 
quidem conceptionem vox 
significat ; et dicitur verbum 
cordis, significatum verbo vocis. 


Comment on sect. 8: All that need be noted here is that the 
text of the S.T. is more complete than that of the De Intell. At 
the end of the first sentence, intelligente (S.T.) is a better read- 
ing than agente (De Intell.) So too, significatum, at the end of 


the last sentence (S.7.) is superior to signatum (De Intell.) 
It is difficult to understand the relation of these texts unless 
one suppose that this section of the De Intell. is simply copied 


from the S.T. 


émiradrrev. (Non enim ordinari, sed sapientem ordinare oportet). Metaph., 
A, 2, 982a18-19. Cf. “ad sapientem pertinet judicare et ordinare,” S. 
Thomae, In III Sent., d. 35, 2, 1, solut. 2, t. IIT, 1194, n. 117. 


i 

— 
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De Intell. (p. 379) S.T., (1, 34, 1, ad 2m) 
9. Sciendum quod Intellectus autem 
intellectus secundum quod est ipse, secundum quod est 
in actu per speciem intelligibilem per speciem intelligibilem 
consideratur absolute ; in actu, consideratur absolute. 
et similiter intelligere, quod Et similiter intelligere; quod 
ita se habet ad intellectum, ita se habet ad intellectum in actu, 
sicut ens in potentia ad sicut esse ad 
ens in actu: non enim ens in actu: non enim 
intelligere actionem intelligere significat actionem 
nominat ab intelligente ab intelligente exeuntem, sed 
manentem. Cum in intelligente manentem. Cum 
ergo dicitur quod verbum est ergo dicitur quod verbum est 
notitia, non accipitur notitia notitia; non accipitur notitia 
pro actu intellectus pro actu intellectus 
cognoscentis, vel pro aliquo eognoscentis vel pro aliquo 
ejus habitu; sed pro eo quod ejus habitu; sed pro eo quod 
intellectus concipit intellectus concipit 
cognoscendo. cognoscendd. 


Comment on sect. 9: The clause: non enim intelligere ac- 
tionem nominat ab intelligente manentem, is pretty plainly a 
meaningless corruption of the corresponding statement in the 
S.T. The suggestion of the Parma and the Mandonnet editions, 
that manentem be emended to manente, would not improve the 
text. It is clearly stated in the second sentence of this section 
of the De Intell. that the verbum is not to be identified with the 
act of intellection. Thus this present section is contradictory 
in its teaching to the view previously noted in sect. 2, where 
verbum and intelligere are identified.” This is still another 

20 Father Pelster, “Zur Forschung,” p. 41, has drawn attention to the 
fact that St. Thomas does identify verbum and operatio intelligentis, in the 
Comm. in Sent. No reference is given by Pelster but we do find St. Thomas 
saying: “quia in nobis, ut dictum est, nihil aliud est verbum nisi species 
intellecta, vel forte ipsa operatio intelligentis: ...” In I Sent., d. 27, 2, 
2, solut. 1, t. I, 658-659. Of course, St. Thomas did not retain this view. 


However this apparent evolution of the thomistice doctrine on the verbum 
mentis cannot be used as a criterion for the dating, or determinations of 


| 
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ease in which the De Intell. is textually less complete than, and 


inferior to, its companion text. 


De Intell. (p. 379) 


10. Sciendum quod 

haec est differentia inter 
intellectum et, voluntatem: quod 
intellectus fit in actu per hoe 
quod res intellecta est in 
intellectu secundum suam 
similitudinem voluntas autem 
fit in actu non per hoe quod 
aliqua similitudo voliti sit in 
volente, sed ex hoe quod 
voluntas habet quamdam 
inclinationem ad rem volitam. 


Processio autem quae attenditur 
secundum actionem voluntatis, 
non consideratur secundum 
similitudinem, sed 

magis secundum rationem 
impellentis et moventis 

in aliquid. 


Unde, quamvis similitudo sit 
de ratione amoris, sicut de 
ratione verbi; 


S.T. (I, 27, 4 ¢) 


Ad cujus evidentiam 

sciendum est quod 

haec est. differentia inter 
intellectum et voluntatem, quod 
intellectus sit in actu per hoe 
quod res intellecta est in 
intellectu secundum suam 
similitudinem. Voluntas autem 
fit in aetu, non per hoe quod 
aliqua similitudo voliti sit in 
voluntate; sed ex hoe quod 
voluntas habet quamdam 
inclinationem in rem volitam. 
Processio igitur quae attenditur 
secundum rationem intellectus, 
est secundum rationem 
similitudinis; et intantum potest 
habere rationem generationis, 
quia omne generans generat 
sibi simile. 

Processio autem quae attenditur 
secundum rationem voluntatis, 
non consideratur secundum 
rationem similitudinis, sed 
magis secundum rationem 
impellentis et moventis 

in aliquid; .... 


(Ibid. obj. 2) 
Praeterea, sicut similitudo est 
de ratione Verbi, ita est etiam 
de ratione amoris. 


the authenticity, of the De Intell., since we find inconsistency on the point 
within the opusculum itself. 
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De Intell. (p. 379) S.T. (I, 27, 4¢) 


(Ibid. ad 2m) 
Ad secundum dicendum quod 
similitudo aliter pertinet ad 
Verbum, 
etaliteradamorem. Namad Verbum 
pertinet inquantum ipsum est 
quaedam similitudo rei 
intellectae; sicut genitum 
est similitudo generantis. Sed 
ad amorem pertinet, non quod 
ipse amor sit similitudo, sed 
inquantum similitudo est 
principium amandi. 


tamen aliter pertinet ad verbum, 


et ad amorem: nam ad verbum 
pertinet in quantum ipsum est 
quaedam similitudo rei 
intellectae, sicut genitum 

est similitudo generantis. Sed 
ad amorem pertinet, non quod 
ipse amor sit similitudo, sed 

in quantum similitudo est 
principium amandi. 

Comment on sect. 10: In this text of the De Intell. the most 
significant feature is the omission of a description of the pro- 
cessio which pertains to the intellect. We have first a com- 
parison of the intellect and will and then a sentence dealing 
with the ‘ outward ’ procession of the act of will. That a logical 
and thorough thinker, such as St. Thomas, would fail to com- 
plete the comparison is difficult to believe. Taken in relation 
with the well-developed passage from the 8.7. there can hardly 
be any doubt as to the original. Notice also that the sentence 
beginning: Unde, quamvis similitudo, parallels the text of ob- 
jection 2, of this same article in the S.T7’., whereas the remainder 
of the section follows the answer to this objection. Is it possible 
that St. Thomas, in writing the Pars Prima, split up an early 
note in such a way as to take the first part of a sentence for an 
objection and the last part of the sentence for an answer? Here 
again everything suggests that the De Intell. is the copy. 


De Intell. (p. 379) 


11. Item 

sicut esse consequitur formam, 
ita intelligere consequitur 
speciem intelligibilem. 


2 


(I, 14, 4 e) 


Sicut enim esse sequitur formam : 
ita intelligere sequitur 
speciem intelligibilem. 
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De Intell. (p. 379) 


12. Sciendum quod, 

cum dicitur intellectum in actu 
existere, duo importantur : 
seilicet res quae intelligitur, 


in hoe ipsum quod est intelligi. 


Ipsa igitur natura cui 
accidit intelligi, 


non est nisi in singularibus; 
sed hoe ipsum quod est 
intelligi, 


est in intellectu. 


13. Sciendum quod 
intellectus et ratio in hoe 
differunt quantum ad modum 
cognoscendi: quia scilicet 
intellectus cognoscit simplici 
intuitu, ratio vero discurrendo 
de uno ad a aliud. Sed tamen 
ratio per discursum pervenit 
ad cognoscendum illud quod 
intellectus sine discursu 
cognoscit, scilicet universale. 


Comment on sect. 11-13 


S.T. (I, 85, 2, ad 2m) 


Ad secundum dicendum, quod 
cum dicitur intellectum in actu, 
duo importantur, 

scilicet res quae intelligitur, 

et hoe quod est ipsum intelligi. 
Et similiter cum dicitur 
universale abstractum, duo 
intelliguntur, scilicet ipsa 
natura rei, et abstractio, 

seu universalitas. 

Ipsa igitur natura cui 

accidit vel intelligi, vel abstrahi, 
vel intentio universalitatis, 

non est nisi in singularibus; 
sed hoe ipsum quod est 
intelligi, vel abstrahi, 

vel intentio universalitatis, 

est in intellectu; .... 


8. T. (I, 59, 1, ad 1m) 


Sed 

intellectus et ratio 

differunt quantum ad modum 
eognoscendi, quia scilicet 
intellectus cognoscit simplici 
intuitu, ratio vero discurrendo 
de uno in aliud. Sed tamen 
ratio per discursum pervenit 
ad cognoscendum illud quod 
intellectus sine discursu 
cognoscit; scilicet universale. 


: Here section 12 is most enlighten- 


ing. It can hardly be anything other than a none too clever 


condensation of the corresponding, but much more complete, 


text of the S.T. We can notice, too, the poor thought sequence 


from section 10 to 13. There is, for instance, no good reason 


3 
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why the writer of the De Intell. should suddenly start to com- 
pare intellectus and ratio, as he does in sect. 13, unless we sup- 
pose that he knew of this text in the 8.7., I, 59, 1, ad 1m, and 


wanted to put it in somewhere. 


De Intell. (pp. 379-380) 


14. Sciendum quod 
Philosophus dicit I Metaph., 
quod difficilia sunt k2minibus 
ad cognoscendum, quae sunt 
maxime universalia: quod est 


contra illud quod dictum est 
I Physic. quod confusa sunt 
magis nota quoad nos, qualia 
sunt universalia. 


Ad quod dicendum, quod magis 
universalia secundum simplicem 


apprehensionem primo sunt nota: 


nam primo in intellectu cadit 
ens, ut dicit Avicenna; et 
prius in intellectu cadit animal 
quam homo. 


Ita et in generatione scientiae 
prius in intellectu concipitur 
animal quam homo;.... 

(13 lines omitted) 

per hoe enim quod dicit 

maxime universalia, intelliguntur 
quae sunt universalia per 
essentiam, vel sunt illa quae 


In I Metaph. (lect. 2, ed. Cathala 
p. 16, nn. 45-46) 


“Sed fere autem et 


difficilima sunt ea hominibus 

ad cognoscendum, quae 

maxime sunt universalia.” 

(above is from: Arist., Metaph. 
A, 2, 982a24, Cathala p. 14) 

Sed contra hoe videtur esse quod 
habetur primo Physicorum. Ibi 
enim dicitur quod magis universalia 
sunt nobis primo nota. 

Illa autem quae sunt primo nota, 
sunt magis facilia. 

Sed dicendum, quod magis 
universalia secundum simplicem 
apprehensionem sunt primo nota, 
nam primo in intellectu cadit 
ens, ut Avicenna dicit, et 

prius in intellectu cadit animal 
quam homo. Sicut enim in esse 
naturae quod de potentia in 
actum procedit prius est 

animal quam homo, 

ita in generatione scientiae 

prius in intellectu concipitur 
animal quam homo. .. . 

(same omission ) 


Tila enim quae 
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De Intell. (pp. 379-380) In I Metaph. (lect. 2, ed. Cathala 

p. 16, nn. 45-46) 

sunt penitus a materia separata sunt a materia penitus separata 

secundum esse, sicut substantiae secundum esse, sicut substantiae 

immateriales. Istae enim sunt immateriales, sunt 

magis difficiles ad magis difficilia nobis ad 

cognoscendum nobis, quam etiam cognoscendum, quam etiam 

universalissima quaecumque universalia: .... 


secundum praedicationem. 


Comment on sect. 14: The De Intell. ends with this text, 
which has not been reproduced in its entirety above because 
thirteen lines of the parallel sections are practically identical. 
At the beginning the writer seems to have copied a sentence 
from the mediaeval Latin translation of the Metaphysics. The 
passage from In I Metaph. is more complete until we come to 
the last two sentences. Here it will be noticed that the text of 
the De Inéell. is fuller. It is possible that the Commentary on 
the Metaphysics, in an earlier redaction than that of the Cathala 
edition, contained this more complete form of the text. 


General Conclusion 


In the face of the foregoing evidence, external and internal, 
the only prudent conclusion one may make is that the De Intel- 
lectu et Intelligibili is not an opusculum written in that form 
by St. Thomas Aquinas. Father Pelster’s suggestion, that in- 
ternal evidence is in favor of authenticity, is in contradiction 
to the actual testimony of nearly every section of the work. In i 
its artificial structure, its lack of logical thought sequence, and 
its internal inconsistency, the work exhibits the characteristics 
of a treatise ‘made with scissors’ by a none too skillful com- 
piler. The identified passages were written by St. Thomas, but 
as parts of other works.” Sections 4-3 are unthomistic in { 
thought and are probably the work of some author other than 
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the compiler. It is already known ” that some of the spurious 
opuscula are from the hand of Thomas of Sutton, O.P. The 
similarity in name and Order is enough to lead an early copyist 
astray. However one may doubt whether the De Intellectu et 
Intelligibilt was written by the same compiler who is responsible 
for several of the other spurious opuscula. None of these 
opuscula, which I have seen, has the ‘ Sciendum quod’ device 
used with the frequency and lack of originality found in the 
De Intell. 

Doctrinally, the exclusion of the De Intell. from the thomistic 
corpus is of considerable importance. The sections 4-6 present 
a theory of intellectual knowledge which is in contradiction to 
the position of St. Thomas that the intellect never operates in 
this life without the aid of phantasms.* To know that there is 
no real evidence for holding the De Intell. to be authentic 
(except in the sense that parts of it were written elsewhere by 
St. Thomas), is to remove the necessity for an explanation of 
this apparent contradiction. 

Vernon J. Bourke 


Saint Louis University. 


21 Father Pelster’s theory that such passages may have been copied by St. 
Thomas into his better known works, from the De InteWl., is supported by 
no actual evidence. Prof. E. Gilson has told me, in a letter received since 
the completion of the first part of this study, that he no longer regards the 
De Intell. as a work by St. Thomas. 

22 See: Grabmann, Die Werke, p. 73. 

2° For a discussion of this point see my paper: “ Experience of Extra- 
Mental Reality as the Starting Point of St. Thomas’ Metaphysics,” Proc. 
Amer. Cath. Philos. Assoc., XIV, 135-141. 


THE NOTION OF BEAUTY IN THE ETHICS OF 
ST. THOMAS 


()** of our modern poets tells us that 


. . Euclid alone 
Has looked on beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone.” ! 


Naturally one inclines to think that Plato would agree. For 
surely beauty has had few lovers after Euclid’s fashion more 
ardent than Plato; surely few have listened more intently for 
the ponderous yet dulcet harmonies of her passage through the 
world. For Plato, however, her dwelling is elsewhere and there 
only is her full loveliness revealed. ‘“ But of beauty, I repeat 
again, that we saw her there shining in company with the 
celestial forms; and coming to earth we find her here too, shining 
in clearness through the clearest aperture of sense.” And for 
Plato there is a certain plurality of beauties. Among these there 
is a beauty for heroes as well as one for geometers. That for 
heroes is wisdom; its beauty the eye cannot see and thus here 
on earth it is at a disadvantage ; “ for sight is the most piercing 
of our bodily senses; though not by that is wisdom seen; her 
loveliness would have been transporting if there had been a 
visible image of her. . . . But this is the privilege of beauty, 
that being the loveliest she is also the most palpable to sight.” 
Great as this wordly beauty’s charm for sight may be surely 
Plato’s hero must “ rise out of this world to the sight of true 
beauty in the other.” And in that luminous air he will no 
doubt appreciate at long last the beauty of wisdom, and surely 
thus the beauty of virtue.’ 

1 Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sonnets (“ Euclid alone has looked on beauty 


bare.” ) 
2 Phaedrus, 250 D-E. tr. Jowett. 
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On one point Plato is clear: man does not easily thus rise to 
beauty if he has become corrupted. And thus whatever the 
relation between the absolute beauty and the beauty of wisdom 
or virtue, or of any other form may be * man cannot approach 
beauty in any form save by moral righteousness. A moral beauty 
appears, therefore, to be somehow distinct from beauty in the 
speculative order and somehow united to it in its ultimate form. 

Aristotle also appears to be aware that beauty in the specula- 
tive order must be distinguished from beauty in the practical 
order, or at least in the order of contingent things. In a well- 
known passage he seems intent on vindicating for Euclid his 
vision of beauty. ‘ The beautiful is found also in motionless 
things . . . those who assert that the mathematical sciences say 
nothing of the beautiful and good are in error. For these 
sciences say and prove a great deal about them. ... The 
chief forms of beauty are order symmetry, and definiteness 
which the mathematical sciences demonstrate in a special 
degree.” * 

The striking feature of this text for one interested in Aris- 
totle’s mora! philosophy is the implication that the sciences 
concerned with such a contingent thing as conduct need no 
vindication (in contrast to the mathematical sciences) of their 
consideration of the beautiful. The further implication is that 
they are concerned (perhaps more immediately than the sciences 
of immobile things) with order, symmetry, and definiteness. 
Those sciences are concerned with beauty as well as with justice ; 
their most eminent representative—the man of practical wis- 
dom—aims at beauty as an end; and when the beauty which is 
the end of virtue is studied in terms of moral “ order, sym- 


* One is tempted to say that the absolute beauty functions as first princi- 
ple practically and therefore speculatively! But to say it would imply 
forgetting that Plato on the whole successfully resists systematization. 

* Meta. M, 3, 1078a34-b2. Oxford translation. Italics are mine. 
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metry, and definiteness ” it appears to be that whole of virtue, 
the good life in the state.° 

Were it not for the danger of reducing to a sterile formula a 
notion so vital to Aristotle’s moral philosophy as is 76 xaAdv we 
might say that it is the attractive and splendid order of the good 
life; that the good life is the whole principle of moral beauty 
and that it need not look beyond the good life for its sufficient 
reason.° We may at least say without hesitation that for Aris- 
totle virtue and the good life need no justification of their 
beauty; that the beauty of the moral virtues rests secure on the 
moral virtues themselves without reference to anything beyond 
them or to any beauty or source of beauty of another order. 

These conclusions, it is true, are drawn not from any explicit 
treatment which Aristotle gives to the beautiful in the moral 
order; but from the functions of 76 xaAdv and its allied notions 
of order, symmetry, and definiteness in his moral philosophy. 
This consideration enables us as it were to enter into the spirit 
of Aristotle’s moral theory precisely because he nowhere gives 
us an explicit and ex professo treatment of a notion which some- 
how pervades his whole moral philosophy. For this very reason 
it seems valuable to study—if only in outline—the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas on moral beauty. For in this connection 
he must inevitably, it seems, make clear to us the ground on 
which his moral teaching differs from that of Aristotle." And 


5I have merely summarized here the conclusions of my paper, “The 
Notion of Beauty in the Ethics of Aristotle,” Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, v. XV, Washington, 1940, pp. 180-191. 
The pertinent texts are given there. 

*It might be objected that in philosophic wisdom man reaches at once 
an absolute beauty (suggested by HZ. N. VI, 7, 1141b1-8 for example) and 
the end of life. But what then becomes of Aristotle’s distinction of prac- 
tical wisdom and philosophic wisdom (which have no habit of first prin- 
ciples in common, i. e. no synderesis) and Aristotle’s own difficulty of the 
“two lives” (cf. EH. N. X, 7 and 8; and VI, 13, 1144a8-11) ? 

™I am aware, of course, that the principal conclusions have already been 
stated by M. Gilson in L’Hsprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, IIme série. 
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the means for such an investigation appear to be readily at our 
disposal: we have only to turn to his commentary on Aristotle’s 
ethics and consider the interpretation which he places on those 
passages significant for their use of 70 xadov. 

Unfortunately such is not the case. Aristotle’s term is not— 
so far as we can judge—consistently translated by pulchrum; 
nor, indeed, by any constant and single equivalent. Therefore 
even if we were to presume that St. Thomas felt himself 
obliged—on the very occasion of commenting on Aristotle—to 
make quite manifest all the nuances of his agreements and 
disagreements with “the Philosopher,” in this case we would 
still have no common ground for studying their agreements and 
disagreements. If a mother tells her children to “ mind their 
manners ” because it is ‘ decorous’ one day, ‘ proper’ the next 
and ‘right’ a third no great issues are at stake. But when 
philosophers are good metaphysicians as well as good moralists 
there is no small difference between tov xaAov évexa for this is the 


end of virtue” and “boni gratia. Hic enim finis virtutis.” ® 


Paris, 1932, pp. 119-120, 249-250. Whoever having read that work has 
yet the patience to read this paper will need no acknowledgment from me 
to perceive my indebtedness to it. Needless to say, however, my object 
is not to repeat those conclusions but to round out a study of 7d «addy in 
Aristotle by a consideration of spiritual beauty in St. Thomas. 

8 In the absence of a definitive text of the version of the Ethics and of 
St. Thomas’ Commentary it seems pointless to say anything final on equiva- 
lents for xadév. So far as I can judge from Father Pirotta’s edition (In 
Decem Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis . . . Turin, 1934) there is no entirely 
consistent usage. The passage here quoted is III, 6, 1115b11-13, translated 
as quoted 1. XV. St. Thomas comments (n. 545): sed sustinebit huiusmodi 
terribilia quantumcumque magna, propter bonum quod est finis virtutis. 
Two other interesting examples may be cited. a) Aristotle says (III, 14, 
1119a18) the temperate man will not desire pleasures which are mapa 7d 


xadév. The translation reads (1. XXI): alia delectabilia non . . . praeter 
bonum. St. Thomas comments (nos. 633-634): alia delectabilia ... 
appetit ea temperatus triplici . . . conditione servata.... Secundo ut 


non sint praeter bonum, idest prater honestatem. b) Aristotle says (IV, 
2, 1122b6-7) “that the magnificent man will spend rod xaddi évexa for this 
is common to the virtues.” The translation (1. VI): boni gratia. Com- 
mune enim hoc virtutibus. St. Thomas comments (n. 714): Et dicit, quod 
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We need not conclude that this difficulty makes it impossible 
to have a “ meeting of mind ” of Aristotle and St. Thomas on 
the subject of moral beauty; ° nor that St. Thomas hesitated to 
use a term with definite metaphysical implications to express 
the morally beautiful. On the contrary he says very simply: 
pulchrum in rebus humanis attenditur prout aliquid est ordina- 
tum secundum rationem. What is still more significant to us 
than the use of the term at the present moment is the guide St. 
Thomas chooses in speaking of “the beautiful in human 
affairs.” He continues immediately: unde Tullius dicit .. . 
quod ‘ pulchrum est quod consentaneum est hominis excellentiae 
in eo, in quo natura eius a reliquis animantibus differt.’ *° 

Now if we turn to that context of the definition we find that 
Cicero is speaking of that part of virtue (honestatis) which 
contains continence, temperance and all manner of emotional 
eontrol. In Latin this is called decorwm, in Greek mpézov. 
Huius vis ea est ut ab honesto non queat separari; nam et quod 
decet honestum est et quod honestum est decet; qualis autem 
differentia sit honesti et decori facilius intellegi quam explanari 
potest. Moreover this identification of honestum and decorum 
is not limited to the adornments, so to speak, of life in the 
sphere of temperance but extends itself to the whole of virtue 
for the vicious is always disgraceful or ugly (turpe) and the 
magnificus consumet in expendendo talia magna et decentia propter bonum 
honestum sicut propter finem. Operari autem propter bonum est commune 
omnibus virtutibus. 

The only point I wish to make is that St. Thomas certainly shows himself 
aware of the close affinity between Cicero’s honestum and honestas and 
Aristotle’s xadév. 

® Quite the contrary. Cf. In I. Eth. 1. XIII, n. 159-160. (on I, 8, 1099a22. ) 
St. Thomas says that Aristotle calls virtuous operations pulchrae . 
secundum ordinem debitum circumstantiarum quasi quarumdam partium. 
Nam in debita commensuratione partium, pulchritudo consistit. Bonae 
autem sunt secundum ordinem ad finem. . . . Cum igitur in operationibus 
virtutum consistat felicitas, consequens est quod felicitas sit optimum et 


pulcherrimum et delectabilissimum. 
10 §, Th. II-II, 142, 2c. The citation is from De Officiis, I, 27. 
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virtuous always graceful or beautiful (decorum): Quare per- 
tinet ad omnem honestatem hoc quod dico decorum. He goes 
on to say that just as charm (venustas) and beauty cannot be 
separated from health so this entire beauty is bound up with 
virtue (decorum totum illud quidem est cum virtue confusum). 
And this total beauty which is entirely fused with the whole of 
virtue is usually defined as that conformable to the excellence 
of man which differentiates his nature from other sentient 
beings.” 

Thus the pulchum which St. Thomas seems to borrow from 
Cicero brings us to Cicero’s honestum and honestas. And Cicero 
identifies moral beauty with the whole of virtue. We may note 
that this beauty is truly wondrous in its attractiveness. For 
the honestum which the moralist pursues even if it were not 
otherwise ennobled would yet be praised and praiseworthy. And 
thus in seeing honestum as the nobility which needs no en- 
nobling, and the praiseworthy which needs no light beyond its 
own we see the form and as it were the countenance of virtue 
“which ” as Plato says, “ could we but see her with our eyes 
would excite a marvelous love of wisdom.” * 

Thus we see that for Cicero, too, Euclid is not alone in his 
vision of beauty. Does Plato in the passage which Cicero cites 
require a beauty beyond beauty to principle the beauty of 
virtue? Whatever may be the answer for Plato it seems un- 
questionable that for Cicero virtue is simply and without quali- 
fication its own beauty.’* In other words although Cicero treats 


11 Cicero, De Off. I, 27. 

12 On the citation from Plato v. n. 2. 

12a Tt seems to me that Cicero brings together the speculative and prac- 
tical orders in a fashion Aristotle would hardly approve (cf. H. N. VI, 7). 
Thus De Off. 1, 5. The four parts of honestum are divided: aut in perspi- 
cientia veri sollertiaque versatur aut in hominum societate tuenda ... 
quae prima discripta est, inqua sapientiam et prudentiam ponimus, inest 
indagatio atque inventio veri. Later in I, 43 he again uses cognition and 
community as a principle of division. At that point he distinguishes 
“wisdom” quam gogiay Graeci vocant from “prudence” quam Graeci 
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the subject more explicitly and perhaps more diffusely funda- 
mentally his views are those of Aristotle. The moral beauty of 
his just and orderly society is the moral beauty of 76 «& &p, 
Aristotle’s good life. The honestum is 76 xa dov, Therefore, 
Cicero has provided a common ground on which Aristotle and 
St. Thomas may be studied together. In Cicero’s discussion 
virtue is the important factor; the parts of honestas are the 
parts of the whole of virtue; and in every virtue there is some- 
thing of the graceful; and decorum totum illud quidem est cum 
virtute confusum. We must, therefore, take for our starting- 
point in St. Thomas a question of his own: How is the honestum 
related to virtue ? ** 


II 


When St. Thomas opens his consideration of honestas by 

inquiring into its relation to virtue, he seems almost to be warn- 

| ing us that he does not intend to divide honestas into parts as 
| though its relation to virtue, in particular a relation of identity, 


dpévnow dicunt. However he goes on to explain that the highest wisdom 
is practical and as practical contains the speculative and precedes it in 
dignity as containing a greater good: illa autem sapientia quam principem 
dixi, rerum est divinarum et humanarum scientia, in qua continetur 
deorum et hominum communitas et societas inter ipsos; ea si maxima est, 
ut est certe, necesse est quod a communitate ducatur officium id esse 
maximum. (One wonders what has become of Aristotle’s conviction that 
there are things more divine than man providing objects, therefore, for a 
very different habitus from those of practical order!). ... Quibus rebus 
intelligitur studiis officiisque scientiae praeponenda esse officia justitiae, : 
quae pertinent ad hominum utilitatem, qua nihil homini esse debet j 
antiquius. 

That man should prefer nothing to the utility of man and that contem- 
plation has no end apart from the good of human society Aristotle, too, 
might have thought. But he nowhere—to the best of my knowledge—says 4q 
it so plainly as Cicero does here. And for the rather simple reason, I 
suspect, that he saw in it metaphysical implications which Cicero perhaps 
overlooked. But these considerations are beyond the limits of the present 
study. 

18 Summa Theologica II-II, q. 145, prol. Deinde considerandum est de 
honestate. . . . Primo: Quomodo honestum se habeat ad virtutem. 
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were a foregone conclusion. And this refers not only to his 
conventional manner of stating the problem but to the decisive 
steps which he takes from the outset to establish the ratio honestt, 
so to speak, on an independent basis. Etymologically “ honesty 
is honor’s state.” We may take it as agreed that the honestum 
is that worthy of honor; and honor we know belongs to excel- 
lence. We ought, therefore, to found the honestas of man on 
that in man worthy of honor; excellentia autem hominis maxime 
consideratur secundum virtutem quae est dispositio perfecti ad 
optimum ut dicitur in 7 Physicorum. Where there is honor 
there is ‘‘ honor’s state”; honor is consequent upon excellence; 
and in the case of man excellence is a matter of the rational 
ordination which is virtue. Virtue and man’s excellence are so 
far identified that we may say: ideo honestum, proprie loquendo, 
in idem refertur cum virtute.** 

The relation of the honestwm and virtue, then, is one of 
identity. They are identified thus far: that they have the same 
foundation. We have also taken our first step in isolating the 
ratio honesti: it is a matter of the excellence of man according 


to virtue. An obstacle to our progress arises at this point. For 
who would not consider excellence something desirable in itself ? 
In fact Cicero in one place gives precisely that definition of 
honestum (honestum esse quod propter se appetitur). And does 
. not Aristotle imply that virtue is desired for something beyond 
i itself, namely felicity which is the reward of virtue? ** 

St. Thomas uses these same authorities to make an important 
distinction and another step in declaring the ratio honest. 
Virtues are among things desirable in themselves. In this we 
! agree with Cicero: quiddam est quod sua vi nos allicit, et sua 
E dignitate trahit; ut virtus, veritas, scientia. (loc. cit. n. 15). 


149, Th. II-II, 145, 1. ec. On virtue and rational ordination cf. the use 
of the same expression (Physica VII, 3, 246a12-15?) in I-II, 71, 1, c. and 
2, 

18 JJ-IT, 145, 1. obj. 1. The references are to De Inventione II, 52 and 
E. N. I, 9, 1099b16-18. 
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This does not mean, however, that they are desired in themselves 
and never for the sake of something beyond themselves as is 
“ felicity which is the last end.” Virtues belong to that class 
of things which have in themselves a certain ratio bonitatis, 
even if no other good were to accrue to us. And yet they are 
desirable for something beyond themselves; that is to say, in so 
far as they lead us to a more perfect good. It is in this fashion 
that virtues must be desired in themselves; they contain at one 
and the same time their own formal goodness and our conduct 
to a more perfect good. ‘“ And this suffices for the “ ratio 
honesti! ” *° 

The honestum which is founded on excellence contains its 
own stimulus to desire. This arises from its relation to honor 
which deserves praise as desirable in itself. Now some things 
are honored apart from virtue as more excellent than virtue, 
namely God and beatitude. And virtue merits praise for some- 
thing other than itself. It makes a man honorable, however, and 
shares thus with honor desirability in itself. Thus virtue has 
the ratio honesti: although some things are still more praise- 
worthy and honorable. 

We must be careful not to conclude that the honestum is an 
exclusively exterior matter, that it is related to virtue only 
where virtue comes to the knowledge of others, in exterior acts. 
Exterior acts of virtue are validly honorable only so far as they 
are demonstrative of interior rectitude. The honestwm is rooted 
in interior election.’ The honestum of St. Thomas, therefore, 
rejoices in a foundation identical to that of virtue, is desirable 
for itself (without necessarily ceasing to be desirable for some- 
thing else), and is rooted in man’s interior election. 


16 Tbid., ad 1 m. 

17 Ibid. ad 3 m: ... interior autem electio non innotescit homini, nisi 
per exteriores actus: et ideo exterior conversatio habet rationem honesti, 
secundum quod est demonstrativa interioris rectitudinis; et propter hoc 
radicaliter honestas consistit in interiori electione, significative autem 
in exteriori conversatione. 
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Thus far it is “ idem cum virtute.” But we add: no father. 
For the formal ratio honesti which must be found in all things 
embraced in its analogous predication is desirability of a thing 
in and for itself.** 

This simple analysis offers ample occasion of comparison 
with the Aristotelian-Ciceronic conception of honestum. What 
is perhaps most significant about St. Thomas’ view is his com- 
pletely positive attitude, the fact that the ratio honesti is estab- 
lished on its own proper (propri loquendo) basis. But since we 
have yet no very evident reference to beauty of any kind let us 
turn to a further question. Cicero united honestum and “ the 
graceful ”; Aristotle liked to say “ as is necessary, and in accord 
with beauty (@s 70 xaAdv).” What is the relation of the hones- 
tum of St. Thomas to the graceful, or beautiful? And is that 
relation one of identity ? 

Nothing interrupts the smoothness of St. Thomas’ exposition. 
And we would be interrupting perhaps if we pointed out that 
in the light of what we have learned from Aristotle and Cicero 
the question we should like to have answered is this: Utrum 
decorum sit idem cum virtute. Then St. Thomas could decide 
what the decorum is, as he had previously done for the honestum 
and let us know whether it is in any sense identified with virtue. 
It may prove to be the case, however, that the decorum of St. 
Thomas rests ultimately on the same foundation to which virtue 
and the honestum are referred. If such is the case the progress 
of his own thought requires his own question. And if it were 
objected to St. Thomas that the inner force of the tradition 

which he appeared to be following requires him to phrase his 
question as we have suggested he might justifiably answer that 
he is about to make his own tradition more than clear.** What 
then is the decorum and what is its relation to honestwm ? 


18 Cf. ibid. ad 2m. Honestum as id cui honor debetur (v. obj. 2) includes 
God. 

1° On the influence of St. Augustine and the pertinent texts cf. M. Gilson, 
op. cit., p. 249, n. 4. 
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Two things indicate the presence of beauty: clarity, due 
proportion. Ad rationem pulchri sivi decori concurrit et claritas 
et debita proportio. St. Thomas observes that this statement of 
the ratio of the beautiful is not original with him. One may 
gather it from the words of Dionysius. And what Dionysius is 
saying in that place, St. Thomas continues, is that “God is 
called beautiful,” that is to say the ratio pulchri is in Him, 
“sicut universorum consonantiae et claritatis causa.” The 
consonance (harmony, symmetry or) due proportion, and the 
clarity or resplendence we find in creatures remains unintelli- 
gible unless there be beauty in their cause. And conversely 
their beauty is from their cause. This puts the question of the 
moral beautiful in a new setting. And implies that the moral 
beautiful is somehow derived from the beauty of God. 

But the present and immediate problem is the decorum re- 
lated to honestum and St. Thomas pursues it. Well propor- 
tioned members and a certain becoming clearness of complexion 
give us the notes of beauty in the human body; and in these 
corporeal beauty consists. In the same way “ man’s life or 
action well proportioned according to the spiritual clarity of 
reason ”’ gives us spiritual beauty. Thus we have united the due 
proportion and clarity. And is this also the honestum? It is. 
For the honesium is the same as virtue; and virtue puts measure 
(moderatur) into all things human. Clearly this includes life 
or action. In other words since a life duly proportioned accord- 
ing to the spiritual clarity of reason cannot be other than a life 
of virtue, and a life of virtue is one so ordered, and since such 
a life is desirable for its own sake it follows that the honestum 
est idem spirituali decor. 

The honestum and virtue are identified in their foundation; 
and the honestwm and spiritual beauty are similarly identified. 
But we must not forget that this honestum which is referred to 


man’s characteristic excellence is spiritual. We must not con- 
fuse it with any and every beauty nor use the term indis- 
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criminately. For the relation of the honestum and beauty was 
put clearly for us by St. Augustine: Honestum voco intelli- 
gibilem pulchritudinem, quam spiritualem nos proprie dicimus. 
And his addition is also significant, reminding us as it does, 
that this beauty is uniquely honorable: et postea subdit “ multa 
suut pulchra visibilia quae minus proprie honesta appellantur.” 

Is this additional citation from St. Augustine given us merely 
to corroborate the first, or does it make a definite contribution 
to our appreciation of spiritual beauty? Its force lies precisely 
in the reminder that, while the ratio pulchri may be verified 
even in the body of goodly members, these visible beauties do 
not so truly rejoice in desirability for themselves as does the 
beauty which is within. Thus the addition makes this very 
definite suggestion: that the honestum which is radically in 


man’s interior election approaches more closely to the source 
of all worthiness; and thus (may we not say?) more closely to 
the source of all beauty ? *° 
Although we have discovered that the honestum through 
virtue is identified with spiritual beauty—due proportion in 
life and action according to clarity of reason—one question 
on the relationship of honestum and the beautiful presents itself. 
A thing was called honestum as desirable, that is to say, as 


2° The text here analyzed is II-II, 145, 2, ec: 


Respondeo dicendum, quod, sicut accipi potest ex verbis Dionysii, cap. 4. 
de Div. Nom. (part. I. lect. 5 et 6.) ad rationem pulchri, sive decori con- 
currit et claritas, et debita proportio: dicit enim, quod Deus dicitur 

pulcher, sicut universorum consonantiae, et claritatis causa; unde pulchri- 
' tudo corporis in hoc consistit, quod homo habeat membra corporis bene 
is proportionata cum quadam debiti coloris claritate: et similiter pulchritudo 
spiritualis in hoc consistit, quod conversatio hominis, sive actio ejus 
sit bene proportionata secundum spiritualem rationis claritatem; hoc 
autem pertinet ad rationem honesti, quod diximus (art. praec.), idem esse 
virtuti, quae secundum rationem moderatur omnes res humanas; ut ideo 
honestum est idem spirituali decor; unde August. dicit in lib. 83. QQ. 
(q. 30.) : “ Honestum voto intelligibilem pulchritudinem, quam spiritualem 
nos proprie dicimus”; et postea subdit, quod “multa sunt pulchra visi- 
bilia, quae minus proprie honesta appelantur.” 
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related to appetite. A thing is called beautiful, however, as 
related to apprehension: it is that which on being apprehended 
pleases. Does the ratio of these two allow identification? (Ibid. 
Obj. 1.) And simultaneously a question of priority arises: 
when we say with St. Augustine that visibly beautiful things 
are minus honesta than spiritual things are we not implying 
that they are less desirable because less beautiful, implying in 
other words a certain priority of beauty over desirability? And 
is such a priority conceivable in the moral order which is an 
order of finality, hence of goodness; not one of formality, or 
beauty ? 7 

St. Thomas solves at once the difficulty which arises with 
regard to identification and that regarding priority. He first 
reminds us of the relation of good and appetite: “the object 
moving appetite is apprehended good.” ** Now if something 
manifests itself as beautiful (apparet decorum) in our appre- 
hension we accept it as fitting and good.” If the notes of beauty 
appear the appetite will be presented with its object.** For this 
reason Dionysius tells us: quod omnibus est pulchrum et bonum 
amabile. 

Thus St. Thomas has removed the ground for maintaining 
the incompatibility of honestum and the decorum because of the 
diversity of appetite and apprehension. (The beautiful which 
I apprehend excites my love: sensitive love as he suggests else- 
where if the vision be but corporeal and spiritual love if there 


Cf. I, 5, 4, ad 1m... bonum proprie respicit appetitum . . . et ideo 
habet rationem finis . . . pulchrum proprie pertinet ad rationem causae 
formalis. 


*2T]-II, 145, 2, ad 1m. Cf. I-II, 27, 2, ¢, especially: contemplatio 
spiritualis pulchritudinis vel bonitatis est principium amoris spiritualis. 

28 The more so if it is connatural and proportionate: Cf. I-II, 27, 1, 2 

. unicuique ...est bonum id quod est sibi connaturale et pro- 
portionatum. 

**Cf. In Dion. de div. nom, c. iv, 1. V. Quamvis autem pulchrum et 
bonum sint idem subjecto, quia tam claritas quam consonantia sub ratione 
boni continentur, tamen ratione differunt, nam pulchrum addit supra 
bonum ordinem ad vim cognoscitivam illud esse huiusmodi. 
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is contemplation of spiritual beauty.) At the same time he 
delimits the priority of moral beauty and the honestum. The 
presence of the ratio pulchri suffices to arouse the appetite, for 
the latter’s object embraces clarity and consonance. The ratzo 
honesti we must not forget is in that desirable for its own sake. 
Does the beauty appear antecedently? It does. For the 
honestum is rendered desirable consequently on the presence in 
it of spiritual beauty. Therefore Cicero says: Behold the form 
and countenance of the honestum which if she were seen with 
bodily eyes would arouse a most wonderous love of wisdom.” 
We have thus far asked St. Thomas two questions. His 
answer to the first—what is the ratio honesti—was that the 
honestum taken most formally is the appetibile propter se and 
thus includes God and beatitude. In moral matters it may be 
identified with virtue which (although simultaneously appetible 
propter aliud) deserves honor by reason of its unique contribu- 
tion to man’s true excellence. This answer by its very reference 
to the Aristotelian-Ciceronic tradition occasioned a second 
question: what is the relation of the honestum to decorum, of 
that which is desirable for its own sake in the moral order to 
moral beauty. St. Thomas answers that the honestum is identi- 
fied with spiritual beauty through virtue. But when we press 
for the details of those relationships we discover that the 
honestum has its own formal note of desirability consequently 
on spiritual beauty. The appearance in it of spiritual beauty 
renders it desirable. But is this beauty the ultimate in our 
quest? If there is nothing further to ask must we not say that 
in it virtue achieves its end? There are two reasons for with- 
25 The text of this very important answer follows (II-II, 145, 2, ad 1m: 
. objectum movens appetitum est bonum apprehensum: quod autem in 
ipsa apprehensione apparet decorum accipitur ut conveniens et bonum; et 
ideo dicit Dion. 4 cap. de Div. Nom. . . . quod omnibus est pulchrum et 
bonum amabile; unde et ipsum honestum, secundum quod habet spiritualem 
decorem, appetibile redditur; unde et Tullius dicit in I de Offic... “ For- 


mam ipsam et tamquam faciem honesti vides, quae si oculis cerneretur, 
mirabiles amores excitaret sapientiae. 
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holding an affirmative answer. The first reason is the precision 
with which virtue was identified with honestum: in it this 
suffices for the ratio honesti, that it is desirable for its own 
sake; but all the while we are not to forget that it is desirable 
for something beyond itself. The second reason for not presum- 
ing that in this spiritual beauty whose appearance renders a 
thing appetible virtue achieves its end is perhaps simpler still. 
It is this: St. Thomas does not say so. What he does say is that 
consequently on spiritual beauty the honestum is rendered de- 
sirable. Now as we know very well the desirable is good, and 
‘-bonum habet rationem finis; and this is what distinguishes it 
from the beautiful, for pulchrum habet rationem causae for- 
malis. Surely identity in subject is no reason for confusing 
the final and the formal. When, therefore, St. Thomas sug- 
gests a certain priority of beauty over desirability he is, after 
all, only inviting us to scrutinize spiritual beauty in its rela- 
tion to end. If we add that he joins Plato and Cicero in their 
encomium for her invisible charm, we are saying that he invites 
us to consider this beauty in terms of the wonderously exciting 
delights it has to offer. Thus we are faced with a new ques- 
tion: What is the relation of spiritual beauty to utility, and 
delight.”* 

The very attempt to bring beauty into relationship with 
utility seems full of repugnance. To use beauty is certainly to 
defile it; surely it is meant only for enjoyment and delight. If 
the beautiful is, indeed, found lovable by all it must be as an 
object which is absolutely desirable: intended for enjoyment; 
and not lovable for its mere applicability to something beyond 
itself: intended for mere use.” 


2° Cf. the opening of II-II, 145: Tertio, quomodo se habeat ad utile, et 
delectabile; and a. 3, title. 

27 This distinction of frui and uti is from S. Theol. I-II, 16, 2, ad 1 m. 
(Note especially) sed si comparentur quantum ad vim apprehensivam 
praecedentem, major nobilitas requiritur ex parte usus; quia ordinare 
aliquid in alterum est rationis, 
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Perhaps St. Thomas appreciated the possibility of these 
scruples. Certainly he introduces into this discussion of this 
triple relationship his most exquisite statement of the honestum 
(and in relation to spiritual beauty). We are told to begin 
with that it is identical in subject with the useful and delectable 
and differs from them rationally. The ratio honest: is still 
consequent upon beauty; but this time we have an indication of 
the root of the beauty itself: dicitur . . . aliquid honestum ... 
inquantum habet quemdam decorem ex ordinatione rationis. 
Now this preposition ex (as St. Thomas might put it) may 
point to a cause, or principle, or involve a relation.”* For the 
present let us say only that the presence of the ratio pulchri 
renders—so we were told—a thing desirable; and now that we 
are dealing with honestum in relation to ends we have made a 
further discovery about beauty, namely that the beauty is some- 
how consequent on the ordination of reason. This very rela- 
tion of the ordination of reason to beauty and thus to honestum 
allows us to bring together the honestwm and the delightful ; for 
quod est secundum rationem ordinatum est naturaliter con- 
veniens homini; unumquodque autem naturaliter delectatur in 
suo convenienti. Not everything which is delightful can be 
considered honestum; for that which man finds fitting or “ con- 
venient ” according to the senses may indeed be delightful, but 
it is not rateonally becoming (conveniens rationi) and thus can- 
not be desired for itself by the rational appetite. (ad 1m). 
Thus it is not the sensibly delightful which is identical in sub- 
ject with the honestum; for this sensibly delightful is praeter 
hominis rationem quae perficit naturam ipsius. 


*°Cf. Q. D. de Carit. a. 7, ad 17m... haec praepositio ex potest 
designare habitudinem causae finalis, efficientis, et formalis . . . in habitu- 
dine autem causae formalis in quantum actus recipit speciem ab habitu. 
Cf. In V Meta. 1. XXI, n. 1087... Et ideo haec praepositio Ex quae 
principium designat, utrobique competit: et in via compositionis quia 
determinat principium materiale; et in via resolutionis quia significat 
principium formale. 
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Thus far then, we have brought together the honestum and 
the delectabile; they can be identified because the first has a 
spiritual beauty from the ordination of reason; the second has 
its principle in its “ convenience ” to man’s reason which per- 
fects his nature. But what now of utility? Just as the 
honestum and decorum were seen to be identical through virtue 
so are the honestum and utile. For virtue which belongs to the 
honestum in its own right (secundum se honesta est) is yet re- 
ferred to another as to an end, namely to happiness. Let us 
now name the ratio of each of the three. The subject may be 
one and the same. It will be delightful in as much as it gives 
rest to appetite; it is useful in so far as it refers to another, as 
toend. And it is called honestum . . . secundum quod . . . habet 
quamdam excellentiam dignam honore propter spiritualem 
pulchritudinem. 

However we have not quite settled our scruple on beauty and 
utility. This is because we have not completely stated the rela- 
tions of honestwm (always our key to spiritual beauty) and the 
useful. Just as not everything delightful is honestum but only 
that suitable to the reason which perfects man’s nature, so not 
everything useful is honestum. For a thing may be relatively 
useful, useful in terms of a particular and (and so not at all 
desirable for itself). Nevertheless nothing can be useful truly 
and without qualification which is repugnant to the ultimate 
end of man which is a good according to reason.” Now since 
the ratio honesti is present only in that which has spiritual 
beauty repugnance to it will also be repugnance to spiritual 
beauty; and repugnance to the ratio honesti, as we have just 
seen, obtrudes itself in that which is repugnant to the end of 


2° TI-II, 145, 3, ad 3m... . intentio Tullii, et Ambrosii est dicere, quod 
nihil potest esse simpliciter, et vere utile, quod repugnat honestati: quia 
oportet, quod repugnat ultimo fini hominis, quod est bonum secundum 
rationem: quamvis possit forte esse utile secundum quid respectu alicujus 
finis particularis: non autem intendunt dicere, quod omne utile in se 
consideratum pertingat ad rationem honesti. 
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man, goodness according to reason. And thus we may quiet 
our scruples on beauty and utility: we are not told to utilize 
beauty; nor are we told that beauty and utility are convertible. 
We are only told that beauty will disappear in the presence of 
anything which is destructive of ordination to the ultimate end 
of man. 

St. Thomas himself makes us see how this can take place. 
Beauty belongs to any virtue whatever, but to temperance in an 
outstanding way.*° Now for what reason is temperance con- 
sidered a virtue save that it does what virtue does? Virtue 
inclines man to good. Bonum autem hominis est secundum 
rationem esse. And temperance does just that: inclines to that 
being according to reason which is man’s good; indeed its very 
name involves the moderating and tempering which is reason’s 
job (quam ratio facit).** Clearly, therefore, in saving the ordi- 
nation of reason temperance saves beauty. But St. Thomas is 
clearer still on this point. Why is the sin of intemperance 
especially blameworthy? Is it because it is opposed to the 
ordination of reason? This would not serve to single it out 
from other sins.** But it is especially blameworthy and that 
for two reasons: first it is especially repugnant to man’s charac- 
teristic excellence, that excellence which sets him off from the 
brutes with whom he shares certain pleasures; second (and this 
reason strikes us with special force). 
quia maxime repugnat eius [hominis] claritati vel pulchritudini; in- 
quantum scilicet in delectationibus, circa quas est intemperantia, minus 


8° TI-II, 141, 2, ad 3m... . quamvis pulchritudo conveniat cuilibet vir- 
tuti, excellenter tamen attribuitur temperantiae ... primo quidem se- 
cundum communem rationem temperantiae ad quam pertinet quaedam 
moderata, et conveniens proportio in quae consistit ratio pulchritudinis 

. alio modo ... pulchritudo maxime attribuitur temperantiae quae 
praecipue turpitudinem hominis tollit. 

141, 1, ¢. 

82 Cf. e. g. I-II, 1, . . . ad rationem peccati duo concurrunt: scilicet 
actus voluntarius, et inordinatio eius. Cf. II-II, 107, 1,¢. (Ingratitude is 
sinful as failing in honestas quam virtus requirit.) 
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apparet de lumine rationis ex qua est tota claritas et pulchritudo 
virtutis. 

Beauty, we said but a moment ago, will disappear in the pres- 
ence of anything destructive of ordination to the ultimate end 
of man. And St. Thomas reinforces the position here. He 
does not say that intemperance is especially blameworthy be- 
cause it destroys beauty. It destroy’s man’s clarity or beauty 
because it prevents reason from bestowing her ordering light. 
From reason’s illumination comes the whole clarity and beauty 
of virtue. When we spoke still more precisely about the ratio 
of the morally beautiful (II-II, 145, 2, c.) we called it that in 
whose presence man’s life and action appear as well propor- 
tioned according to the spiritual clarity of reason. From the 
present negative considerations it becomes all the more plain 
that reason’s clarity and due proportion are inseparable from 
reason’s ordination to the ultimate end of man. Hence St. 
Thomas can say so simply pulchrum in rebus humanis attendi- 
tur prout aliquid est ordinatum secundum rationem.** 

Have we now reached the point where we may venture to 
formulate the relation of moral or spiritual beauty to the end 
of man? The end of man is esse secundum rationem. Moral 
beauty is not that end. But it is inseparable from reason’s ordi- 
nation to that end. It is clarity and due proportion. Its whole 
clarity is from reason; its due proportion reason makes. When 
we discern it in human affairs it is because reason is shining 
forth in her ordination. The order of reason, therefore, gives 
specificity to that brilliance, in a word it is its formal princi- 
ple. ** Moral beauty does not make the virtue; nor is it the 
end of virtue; neither can it be the material of virtue (that sub- 
ject to form has no brilliance of its own). It remains in the 
realm of formal principles. It is the splendor of that which 
gives form to virtue. Nor need we wonder if in its apprehen- 


83TJ-II, 142, 2, c. V. supra n. 9. 
V7. supra n. 20. 
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sion the beholder is pleased. If it is thus inseparably united to 
the ordination of reason it is in equally complete dependence 
on the final principle which gives the ordination its reality. 

The end, that good of reason, being according to reason, prin- 
ciples finally the ordination of reason; and the ordination form- 
ally principles its own splendor and spiritual clarity. Thus 
where the light of reason shines less the greater—as we have 
already seen—is the contradiction and conflict with spiritual 
beauty. But what if the light of reason shines more brilliantly ? 
Can the ordination produce a triumph of order and of union? 
And if it does what shall we then say of spiritual beauty? Can 
a triumph of ordination in union give us a spiritual beauty that 
leaves nothing to be desired? Thus far we have considered 
spiritual beauty in terms of moral virtues, repulsion of brutal 
pleasures, moderation of base concupiscences.** Let us look for 
spiritual beauty elsewhere in a better and higher state which is 
more amicable toward reason’s light. 

One might object that our investigation may not validly pro- 
ceed to this new question since the whole movement of St. 
Thomas’ solutions to our questions has been within the limits of 
the moral virtues. However, this is not precisely the case. We 
have rather, on the occasion of the virtue of temperance *° been 
introduced to an absolute ccnsideration of the honestum, the 
useful, and the morally beautiful. Moreover, St. Thomas ex- 
plicitly says there is an honestum beyond virtue and puts the 
ratio of spiritual beauty in this that “man’s life or action be 
well-proportioned according to the spiritual clarity of reason.” ** 
But if there is spiritual beauty in temperance precisely in vir- 

TI-II, 145, 4, ec: ... et ideo ad temperantiam specialiter honestas 
pertinere videtur, quae id quod est homini turpissimum, et indecentissi- 
mum, repellit, scilicet brutales voluptates; unde et in ipso nomine tem- 
perantiae maxime intelligitur bonum rationis, cujus est moderari, et tem- 
perare concupiscentias pravas; ... 

86 Cf. II-II, 145, 4, c: . . . honestas ponitur . .. pars integralis ipsius 


temperantiae, sicut quaedam eius conditio. Cf. also ad 1 m. 
87 Cf. II-II, 145, 2,c. and 1 ad 1 m. V. supra n. 20. 
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tue of its successful conflict for the mastery of reason over base 
desires may we not look for a spiritual beauty in a state where 
the conflict itself has, perhaps, been left behind, a state—if such 
there be—wherein the moral virtues are of only secondary im- 
portance? Now this question appears to coincide with another, 
namely: what is the relation of the moral virtues to the life of 
contemplation? St. Thomas has an answer to this question. 
Let us turn to it to further our study of the notion of spiritual 
beauty. 

The delights of the contemplative life exceed every human 
delight. There are two reasons for this: the first is that the 
delights of the spirit far surpass those of the flesh and that in 
this operation man has that which is most fitting to the summit 
of his rational nature, namely, the cognition of truth; the sec- 
ond reason for the surpassing delight of the contemplative life 
is in the object: just as love in the beholder increases his delight 
in the mere vision when he beholds the beloved; so divine 
charity in us makes of contemplation a thing of surpassing de- 
light in that it is the very object of our love we contemplate.* 
Contemplation, therefore, can hardly be an affair of the intel- 
lect alone. It is also a matter of the will; at least in this sense 
that the appetitive faculty moves us to the vision by love of the 
object or by love of the consequent knowledge. For these 
reasons we may agree with Gregory who 


constituit vitam contemplativam in charitate Dei; inquantum scilicet 
aliquis ex dilectione Dei inardescit ad ejus pulchritudinem conspici- 
endam; et quia unusquisque delectatur cum adeptus fuerit id quod 
amat, ideo vita contemplativa terminatur ad delectationem quae est in 
affectu, ex quo etiam amor éntenditur.*° 


Beyond question we have here a state of very close approxi- 
mation to the end of man. Its delights are readily intelligible 


*8TI-II, 180, 2, tit. Utrum virtutes morales pertineant ad vitum con- 
templativam. On the notion of “ conflict ” cf. II-IT, 180, 7, ad 2m. 
TI-II, 180, 7, TI-IT, 180, 1, ¢. 
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not only because it has God’s beauty for the object of its con- 
sideration, but also because in it the triumph of ordination and 
order is achieved. In it is the delight of him who has gained 
what he loves. We need hardly be told that iu this contempla- 
tion we have finis totius humanae vitae.** 

No one need be told that the moral virtues are of tremendous 
importance to “the whole of human life.” And if they are to 
have reality in the moral order they must certainly be related to 
the end. Are they then related to contemplation through the 
intention and affection which arouses the soul to the contempla- 
tion of truth? We must answer that they are not for no moral 
virtue is itself charity: but ad ipsam visionem primi principii, 
scilicet Dei, incitat amor ipsius (ibid. a. 1, ad 2m.). Never- 
theless by their very honestas and suppression of base concupis- 
cences they must be indispensable to the life of contemplation ; 
for no man surely can enjoy the ultimate delight of knowledge 
of the truth, nor be “on fire to gaze upon the face of His 
Creator” without—for example—temperance to control the 
vehemence of passion, and justice to remove by order the cease- 
less unrest of exterior occupations. In doing this they dispose 
man for contemplation, without penetrating its essence; et ideo 
virtutes morales dispositive ad vitam contemplativam perti- 
nent.** This is all very fine but it places us in a very embar- 


“1 TI-II, 180, 4, c. St. Thomas points out that now our contemplation is 
ours imperfectly (per speculum et in aenigmate) and is but quaedam 
inchoatio beatitudinis. . . . It may not be out of place here to observe that 
when St. Thomas says ‘ whole human life’ I presume that he means ‘ whole 
human life.’ However great therefore his sympathy may have been for 
Aristotle’s difficulty of the “two lives ” and the relations of practical and 
speculative wisdom they were not his difficulties. And he made plain, as 
everyone knows, with great humility and charity, that he was happy such 
were not his difficulties. Cf. C. @. ITI, 48. 

42 TI-IT, 180, 2, c: Dispositive autem virtutes morales pertinent ad vitam 
contemplativam: impeditur enim actus contemplationis, in quo essentialiter 
consistit vita contemplativa, et per vehementiam passionum, per quam 
abstrahitur intentio animae ab intelligivilibus ad sensibilia, et per tumultus 
exteriores: virtutes autem morales impediunt vehementiam passionum, et 
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rassing position with regard to our doctrine on spiritual beauty. 
For contemplation is well symbolized by Rachel of the beauti- 
ful countenance; and we have the authority of Gregory that 
“the contemplative life is beauteous in the soul.” But the 
beauty of the soul is clearly a matter of the moral virtues, es- 
pecially of temperance; and here we have the authority of 
Ambrose.** To put it briefly: beauty is in the soul in function 
of the moral virtues; if, then, the contemplative life has beauty 
it ought to have it in terms of its relation to the moral virtues. 
The importance of this point can hardly be missed. The 
contemplative life consists essentially in the act of contempla- 
tion. This is at one and the same time the reason for making 
the moral virtues dispositive and for giving them the lowest 
degree of pertinence to the contemplative life. Cf. ibid. a. 4, 


sedant exteriorum occupationum tumultus; et ideo virtutes morales 
dispositive ad vitam contemplativam pertinent. 

*8TI-II, 180, 2, c. Praeterea. Gregorius. dicit super Ezech. (loc. cit.), 
quod “contemplativa vita speciosa est in animo”; unde significatur per 
Rachelem, de qua dicitur, Gen. 29., quod erat pulchra facie; sed pulchritudo 
animi attenditur secundum virtutes morales, et praecipue secundum tem- 
perantiam, ut Ambros. dicit in 1, de Offic. (cap. 43. 45. 46 et 46.), ergo 
videtur, quod virtutes morales pertineant ad vitam contemplativam. 

One might be excused for pausing over this very neat example of the 
antithesis of authorities. But it points to a still more important feature 
of St. Thomas’ work than its suitableness to his own age. That feature is 
emphasized by his almost whimsical: “the argument from authority is 
weakest as Boethius says.” St. Thomas does not balance authorities 
against one another in order to demonstrate his dialectical skill. Rather 
he moves with the utmost assurance among the opinions of the Fathers 
because of his profound penetration of the essential continuity of the life 
of the Church. His nos (e. g. from Augustine but made his own loc. cit. 
n. 20; and C. G. III, 48; to the same effect In IV Ethic. 1. VII, no. 719) if 
I be allowed the phrase it is the ‘ we’ of the unity of Christian life, even, 
I dare say, the we of unity of the faithful in Christ. That “we” has 
always been the foundation of our characteristic (if not always flourish- 
ing) respect for our history and our tradition. And because we are in a 
world which it is our task to redeem we extend that respect to all history 
and all tradition in the hope of gathering therefrom practical suggestions 
for the pursuit of our task. We cannot, of course, expect those who, not 
being of our life, can never have more than a superficial acquaintance with 
it, fully to comprehend our respect for history and tradition. 
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ce.) If, then, the act of contemplation has no special beauty save 
that of the moral virtues such beauty as it has must remain 
curiously extrinsic to it. 

St. Thomas begins his solution by reaffirming the ultimate 
ratio of beauty. Beauty, he says, consists in a certain clarity 
and due proportion. Now we have already seen the relation of 
“beauty in human affairs ” to reason and its ordination. The 
honestum appeared as desirable precisely in consequence of the 
presence in it of a beauty founded on reason. Here, however, 
we are not speaking exclusively in terms of spiritual beauty. 
The notes of beauty simply are rooted in reason: utrumque 
autem horum radicaliter in ratione invenitur. 

The roots of beauty are in reason. And why must we admit 
that they are there? We discover in reason two things related 
to beauty: ad quam [rationem] pertinet et lumen manifestans, 
et proportionem debitam in aliis ordinare. In this simple move- 
ment from the notion of beauty to the functions of reason itself 
we have laid hold on the instrument of a new and profound dis- 
tinction with which to penetrate the nature of spiritual beauty. 
On the one hand we have four grades, so to speak, of pertinence 
to the contemplative life. The highest is that which completes 
it: the free, simple and penetrating act of contemplation of 
divine truth; which is of course, the highest act of reason. Be- 
low this we have the contemplation of the divine effects (prout 
scilicet ex hoe manucucitur homo in Dei cognitionem). Next 
we have acts which are apart from contemplation yet belong to 
its proper order (cf. ad 3m). Finally we have the moral vir- 
tues which dispose man for contemplation.** Clearly we have 
here a descending order of clarifying light and an ascending 
order of intensity in bestowing due proportion. When we recall 
that the contemplation itself is the end of the whole of human 
life we may add (since there is question here of the moral 


**This “certain order” of pertaining to the contemplative life is from 
II-II, 180, 4, c. I have inverted the order. 
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order) that the descending order of clarifying light is a descent 
from the end. If then we were right in saying above that the 
end principles that ordination in which the formal principle of 
moral beauty is discovered, where we are closer to the end the 
spiritual beauty should be more resplendent. On the other hand 
we must not forget that spiritual beauty appears in a life bene 
proportionata secundum spiritualem rationis claritatem. Rea- 
son, therefore, never orders without light. But reason may 
illuminate without ordering at least in the sense that there is 
rest in the one that inspires and makes real the order. Light- 
some manifestation (lumen manifestans) appears, therefore, to 
be primary, and the corresponding beauty should share its 
primacy in that moment when reason is at liberty, so to speak, 
for the sheer joy of its own light. Conversely there may be a 
moment of merely secondary beauty, if reason is preoccupied 
with ordination and her brilliance is dimmed by obscurity. 

This seems, at any rate, to be the force of the distinction 
‘which St. Thomas makes in reason itself after his reaffirmation 
of the notes of beauty. Beauty’s clarity and beauty’s due pro- 
portion are discoverable radically in reason to which belong 
manifesting light and the ordination of due proportion in 
others. ‘ And therefore,” he continues, “ in the contemplative 
life, which consists in the act of reason we find beauty of itself 
and essentially.” This language is as clear as it is striking. 
The beauty with which we have been dealing is present per se et 
essentialiter in that act of reason in which the order of the whole 
of human life is triumphantly crowned by the achievement of 
its end, the end to which man tends when out of God’s love his 
heart is on fire for the sight of God’s beauty. (ex dilectione Dei 
inardescit ad ejus pulchritudinem conspiciendam.) And this 
highest spiritual beauty appears with union; with the union 
which is contemplation. Or as St. Thomas puts it: unde et 
Sap. 8 de contemplatione sapientiae dicitur: Amator factus 
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sum formae illius.*° Reason can hardly ask for more than the 
contemplation of wisdom, love cannot ask for more than union 
with her beauty. This is the ultimate height of esse secundum 
rationem; the final fulfillment of moral being. And as there is 
no beauty beyond being there is no spiritual and human beauty 
beyond this. It is not, however, precisely because here reason 
has done its utmost that we have spiritual beauty of itself and 
essentially; it is because here reason is completely itself with 
nothing to impede its light, its clarity, its splendor. 

However we know that the moral virtues also are endowed 
with spiritual beauty. We cannot say of them that their essence 
lies in the act of reason; but we have seen the importance of 
their relation to the finis totius humanae vitae. In them order 
may not triumph in union but reason gives them their order: in 
virtutibus autem moralibus invenitur pulchritudo participa- 
tive, inquantum scilicet participant ordinem rationis. It is 
characteristic of reason to order as it is to illuminate. This is 
why we could speak of “life (conversatio) or action well pro- 
portioned according to the clarity of reason.” Where reason 
imposes order clarity appears; this is why the participated 
beauty is especially evident in temperance for this virtue con- 
quers in the order of reason concupiscentias maxime lumen 
rationis obscurantes. But it is not precisely the strength of the 
opposition which measures the participated beauty; rather it is 
the order to the end. This St. Thomas makes clear by adding 
that in the power of temperance to repress the concupiscences 
which chiefly obscure reason’s light we have the reason why 
chastity renders man apt for contemplation, better proportioned, 
that is to say, toward the end.* 

‘Cf. Wisdom, 8, 2: “ Her have I loved and have sought her out from 
my youth, and have desired to take her for my spouse, and I became a lover 
of her beauty.” Note that St. Thomas chooses the phrase signifying 
achievement. Cf. also ibid. 7, 29: “ For she is more beautiful than the sun 
and dwelleth with the stars: being compared to the light she is found 


before it.” 
“© The text follows, II-II, 180, 2 ad 3m.... dicendum, quod pulchri- 
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III 


Perhaps the briefest expression St. Thomas has for moral or 
spiritual beauty is one in which he is following Cicero: pul- 
chrum in rebus humanis attenditur prout aliquid est ordinatur 
secundum rationem.** The distinction whose depths we have 
just attempted to fathom shows us that the “ ordained according 
to reason” has its highest beauty in the union which is the 
beginning of man’s ultimate and complete good, itself an esse 
secundum rationem.** In the moral virtues there is beauty by 
participation according to the share those virtues have in the 
order of reason. In either case the formal or specifying princi- 
ple relates the beauty to the end. The end, therefore, is prior 
and is required to make the beautiful meaningful; since it is 
required to make the virtue itself possible.*® Clearly then, in 


tudo, sicut supra dictum est (qg. 145. art. 2.), consistit in quadam clari- 
tate, et debita proportione: utrumque autem horum radicaliter in ratione 
invenitur: ad quam pertinet et lumen manifestans, et proportionem debitam 
in aliis ordinare; et ideo in vita contemplativa, quae consistit in actu 
rationis, per se, et essentialiter invenitor pulchritudo; unde et Sap. 8. de 
contemplatione sapientiae dicitur: Amator factus sum formae illius: in 
virtutibus autem moralibus invenitur pulchritudo participative, inquantum 
scilicet participant ordinem rationis; et praecipue in temperantia, quae 
reprimit concupiscentias maxime lumen rationis obscurantes; et inde est, 
quod virtus castitatis maxime reddit hominem aptum ad contemplationem, 
inquantum delectationes venereae maxime deprimunt mentem ad sensibilia, 
ut August. dicit in lib. I. Solilog. (cap. 10. cir. med.). 

‘7 V. supra, n. 10. 

‘Ss It seems to me possible that under certain conditions the distinction 
of essentially and participatively beautiful disappears. Thus in the 
“already purified soul” prudentia sola divina intueatur . . . justitia cum 
divina mente perpetuo foedere societur. This is possible in the case of the 
blessed vel aliquorum in hac vita perfectissimorum. Cf. I-II, 61, 5, e. 
In the blessed, again, “that which is formal in the moral virtues” ipse 
ordo rationis will remain, the material will not. Then ratio uniuscujusque 
rectissima erit circa ea quae ad ipsum pertinent secundum statum illum. 
_ . « De justitia vero manifestius est, quem actum ibi habebit, scilicet esse 
subditum Deo. .. . I-II, 67, 1, ¢. 

I-II, 61, 5, c. . . . oportet quod anima aliquid sequatur ad hoc 
quod ei possit virtus innasci; et hoc Deus est, quem si sequimur, bene 
vivimus. 
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the doctrine of St. Thomas on moral beauty, the beauty of the 
moral virtues, indeed, the beauty of the good life, is not invoked 
to demonstrate the finality of the moral virtues or the good life. 
For Aristotle such is the case: the beautiful (76 xaddv) is the end 
of virtue; moral order, moral symmetry, moral definiteness 
reach their highest point in the good life. They are at once 
moral beauty and the good life. The good life is moral beauty ; 
and moral beauty is the good life. In this case that which is 
formal calls for nothing beyond itself on which to ground its 
reality. The finality of the good life remains in the realm of 
formal principles. This is why Aristotle draws his portraits of 
the virtues with such exquisite care; this is why he all but 
names his prudent man by name; and this, finally, is why when 
he brings the analysis of the most important virtue in his ethical 
system to its utmost point of refinement he calls it 6p 66s Adyos, 
right rational formula, rational straightness, from sensation to 
action, a “ straight reckoning.” °° For Aristotle the order, the 
form, the beauty of the good life is the virtue of the man of 
practical wisdom. That he would allow the beauty of the moral 
virtues and prudence to be called beauty by participation is 
hardly—if at all—conceivable.* Together in the moral life 
they constitute greatness, order, symmetry, definiteness ; all that 
beauty seems to ask, all that Aoyos can bestow. It is very difficult 


50, N. VI, 13 1144b26-28. On “moral order” in Aristotle v. supra, 
n. 5. I sincerely hope that the brevity of these remarks will not be taken 
as deprecation much less injustice to Aristotle. I have tried to make 
these points elsewhere with something less like brevity: The Structure and 
Foundation of Prudence in Aristotle, University of Toronto (Doctoral 
Dissertation ), 1939. 

51 St. Thomas, I believe, would not say of prudence invenitur pulchritudo 
participative without some qualification for there is a sense in which pru- 
dentia quantum ad aliquam sui partem pertinet ad vitam contemplativam. 
(II-II, 181, 2, c.) Shall we say that in it pulchitudo invenitur per se et 
essentialiter? On the one hand among the exemplar virtues ipsa divina 
mens in Deo dicatur prudentia (I-II, 61, 5, c) ; on the other in its matter 
totaliter convenit cum moralibus (II-II, 181, 2, ad 3m). Perhaps we 
should say that for the moral virtues prudence is the participation in 
beauty. 
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to consider them as “ sharing in the order of reason ”; for they 
are the “ order of reason.” Now this raises for us a new and 
quite valid question: what ground does St. Thomas give for the 
“order of reason” or the “ordination of reason.” Whence 
is it? 

To answer this question we must recall an absolutely funda- 
mental principle of the moral order: it belongs to reason to 
order but it is absurd to expect it to order toward anything 
save end: 


rationis . . . est ordinare ad finem, qui est primum principium in 
agendis secundum Philosophum ... in unoquoque autem genere id 
quod est principium est mensura et regula illius generis: sicut unitas in 
genere numeri et motus primus in genere motuum.®? 


It is this rule or measure, which makes it possible to group 
human acts together in a kind of genus secundum quod ordi- 
nantur ad ultimum finem.** The community of this quasi-genus 


52 90, 1,¢c. Cf.2,ad 3m: .. . sicut nihil constat firmiter secundum 
rationem speculativam, nisi per resolutionem ad prima principia indemon- 
strabilia; ita firmiter nihil constat per rationem practicam nisi per 
ordinationem ad ultimum finem, qui est bonum commune. 

This comes to saying that in the moral order there is one first principle 
and as the reference to motion and unity make quite plain one measure, 
one instrument-of-judgment i. e. one criterion. St. Thomas never forgets 
this. This is not exactly high praise of him. No Christian moralist is 
ever expected to forget it; for ipso facto he ceases to be a Christian moral- 
ist as quickly as he ceases to forget the central fact of Christian life, salva- 
tion, man’s end, redemption, God’s glory, the common good; it has many 
names but it is one thing. It is the one thing which is the center of ea 
quae ad Christianam religionem pertinent. It is the sufficient reason—and 
the unique one—for the nourishment of the Mystical Body prudently 
adjusted to the needs of the members. This means that it is mentioned 
twice in the very first sentence of the Summa Theologica. Perhaps St. 
Thomas would have mentioned it in the last. This last sentence in the work 
deals with the remission of sin; and, therefore, the central fact of the 
Christian religion is also there for unless my memory deceives me a 
“sacrament is an outward sign of inward grace instituted by Christ for 
our saivation.” 

58J-II, 73, 3, ad 3m... omnia objecta humanorum actuum habeat 
ordinem ad invicem: et ideo omnes actus humani quodammodo conveniunt 
in uno genere, secundum quod ordinantur ad ultimum finem; et ideo nihil 
prohibet omnia peccata esse comparabilia. 
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is a matter of final causality.* This community makes the 
“moral order” ‘moral’; but when the final causality is not 
that of the final cause the “moral order” loses its ‘ order.’ 
Thus we say ratio ordinat omnia in agibilibus ex fine referring 
to the ordination of external goods to man, and the further 
ordination of man to God, as to an end.” A failure in this 
ordination is a deordination, a sin; and the more pertinent to 
the ultimate principal is the deordination the greater the sin. 
Now a sin is nothing but an evil human act, that is to say a 
voluntary act which lacks it due commensuration. But with- 
out that commensuration the order is destroyed and that whole 
quasi-genus of acts are made unreal by severance from their 
principle. Thus there must be that which will make the com- 
mensuration possible, and thus keep the human (i. e. voluntary) 
act good according to its nature. This, of course, is no other 
than the rule, aversion from which produces incommensuration. 
This rule must be on the one hand of such immediacy and fitness 
to the nature of the act that it will do no violence to its nature; 
on the other hand it must be immediately related to the first 
principle of all acts of that kind. Regula autem, St. Thomas 
says, voluntatis humanae est duplex: una propinqua et homo- 
genea, scilicet ipsa humana ratio: alia vero est prima regula 
scilicet lex aeterna, quae est quasi ratio Dei.” 

In the commensuration to this twofold rule, let us not forget, 
we have the ordination—the goodness therefore—of the will 
and its act. The measure is in a causal relation to the measured 
for the goodness depends on the rule. And in a series of causes 
we must admit more than hierarchy or ordination. We must 


Ibid. Ad 2m... operationes quidem sunt in particularibus; sed illa 
particularia referri possunt ad bonum commune, non quidem communitate 
generis, vel speciei, sed communitate causae finalis; secundum quod bonum 
commune dicitur finis communis. 

]-TI, 73, 3, 

5¢T-TI, 71, 6, ec. Cf. also ad 5m. These are among the texts whose his- 
torical bearing has been so admirably explained by M. Gilson, v. supra, n. 7. 
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admit that there is no action of the second cause save in virtue 
of the first. In this case, therefore, the second cause, proximate 
and generically akin which gives commensuration and goodness 
to the human will—in a word human reason—acts only in 
virtue of the divine reason, the eternal law. As St. Thomas 
puts it: quod autem ratio humana sit regula voluntatis hu- 
manae, ex qua eius bonitas mensuratur, habet ex lege aeterna 
quae est ratio divina. The ratio divina is the ultimate source 
of the ordination and the order of reason. To say that we here 
transcend the Aristotelian order of human things-to-be-done by 
transforming it into an order of human things-to-be-done- 
divinely would be inadequate. To say that we are here in the 
presence of a morality founded in the eternal seems unworthy 
of the intimacy of that dual causality. St. Thomas himself 
has recourse to a poet: 


Unde in Ps. 4 dicitur Multi dicunt: Quis ostendit nobis bona? Sig- 
natum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine: quasi diceret, lumen 
rationis quod in nobis est, intantum potest ostendere nobis bona, et 
nostram voluntatem regulare, inquantum est lumen vultus tui, id est a 
vultu tuo derivatum. Unde manifestum est, quod multo magis dependet 
bonitas voluntatis humanae a lege aeterna quam a ratione humana.. .°7 


The question which we asked on the ultimate source of the 
ordination and order of reason has received its answer: the 
divine reason. The moral beauty we are considering is but the 
resplendence of that ordination whose first and principal cause 
is the eternal law. It is not surprising that that beauty is of 
itself and essentially discovered in the life which is essentially 
an act of the derived reason uniting itself to the underived 
reason; and is present only by participation in those virtues 
which share in the order of reason by preventing its light from 
being overwhelmed by obscurity. And may we not go further 
and say that the eternal law is thus the principle of moral 


577J-II, 19, 4, c. Cf. ad 3m. 
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beauty in virtue of its intimate relation to the principle of all 
beauty ? 

We will find the answer to this question involved in the 
answer to a more sweeping one: what is the relation of the 
eternal law to the first principle of all things? The first prin- 
ciple of all things is related to them in a two-fold fashion: 
they are handiwork and He is artisan; they are subjects and 
He governs. In Him as in every artist the reason of the 
products of His art must preexist; in Him as in every governor 
preexists the reason of the order of those things His subjects 
duly accomplish. He is as artist to His works since by His 
wisdom he has founded all things; by His providence He is 
governor of all actions and movements discoverable in creatures. 
St. Thomas concludes: 


unde sicut ratio divinae sapientiae, inquantum per eam cuncta sunt 
creata, rationem habet artis, vel exemplaris, vel ideae; ita ratio divin:.e 
sapientiae moventis omnia ad debitum finem obtinet rationem legis: et 
secundum hoc lex aeterna nihil aliud est quam ratio divinae sapientiae, 
secundum quod est directiva omnium actuum et motionum.®® 


The divine Wisdom is the eternal law; the divine Wisdom 
is the light of thy countenance from which our reason derives; 
and thus the splendor of our reason’s ordination, spiritual 
beauty. And by this Wisdom we are wise. Of course we are 
not wise by this Wisdom as the Father is wise; for Pater non 
est sapiens sapientia quam genuit sed sapientia quae est sua 
essentia. Nor are we wise as the Son is wise. Sed Filius 
dicitur sapientiae Patris quia est sapientia de Patre sapientia.” 
Rather we are wise by this wisdom as by the charity which is 
God, we love our brothers. For the divine essence itself is 
charity as it is wisdom, and goodness. And the charity which 
is the formal principle of the love of our brother is a certain 
participation in the divine charity: 


58 T-TI, 93, 1, ¢. 5°T, 39, 7, ad 2m. 
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sicut dicimur boni bonitate quae est Deus, et sapientes sapientia quae 
est Deus quia bonitas qua formaliter boni sumus, est participatio 
quaedam divinae bonitatis; et sapientia, qua formaliter sapientes sumus, 
est participatio quaedam divinae sapientiae.®° 


One might be tempted to say that in speaking of charity we 
have entered into a realm and order which Aristotle could never 
have known. Unquestionably this is true if we speak of the 
realm which is regnum justitiae, amoris, et pacis where Christ 
is king, and if we speak of the order which superexceeds the 
proportion of our nature. In another sense the “ love of one’s 
neighbor ” is not altogether foreign to the thought of Aristotle. 
He is loved in temperance and justice in a city of beauty; he 
is loved in fortitude and liberality in a city of friendship. He 
is loved in modesty in a city which hates the ugliness of base 
ness. The only provision is that he be a neighbor, one’s con- 
civis, wodirys. And this very limit is the limit of moral beauty 
in Aristotle. It is order, and symmetry, and definiteness in the 
good life in the state. In a word it is the beauty of a city. In 
St. Thomas spiritual beauty is the consonance and clarity of 
reason. It is the radiance in us so far as we can and will allow 
it of the Divine Face; our small share in the integrity, con- 
sonance, and splendor appropriate to the Word.” In brief, it 
is the beauty of God. 


J. O’ Nem 


Loyola University, 
Chicago. 


60 J]-II, 23, 2, ad 1m. 
17, 39, 8, 


FREEDOM IN THE GOD OF PLOTINUS 


ETAPHYSICS being what it is, it is not at all strange 

that a philosopher’s answer to any one of the problems 

of metaphysics should reflect his entire philosophy. And this 

becomes the more apparent as a philosopher is the truer to his 

premises. Thus the answer of Plotinus to the problem of divine 

liberty affords us an intimation of his basic metaphysics, for it 

is an indication of those exigencies in reality which he felt 
himself called upon to satisfy. 

That the problem of divine freedom is particularly signifi- 
cant in Plotinus springs from the intimate relation of God * and 
the world in his philosophy. The theory of emanation by which 
Plotinus establishes the grades of being, immediately raises the 
problem of freedom by implicating God in the reality he es- 
tablishes. For at the root of emanation there is a profound 
necessity which conditions the derivation of the Many from the 
One, a necessity which Plotinus is particularly anxious to safe- 
guard. Our problem, therefore, is to see what kind of liberty 
there will be in God when the procession of being from God 
has the peculiar characteristic that it has for Plotinus. It is 
not for us to ask whether God can be free in such a system, for 
obviously Plotinus does not doubt that he can be (the title of 
Ennead VI, 8, reads: mepi rov éxovaiov Kai OeAjpatos tov évds), 
Rather, we are constrained to ask: Granted his metaphysics, 
what kind of freedom will Plotinus predicate of God? To 
oppose freedom and necessity irreconcilably and leave the ques- 
tion stand on the simple grounds of inconsistency would be as 
unjust to Plotinus’ integrity as a philosopher, as it would be 


1 Arnou points out that the word ‘God’ in Plotinus does not indicate 
only his First Principle. R. Arnou, Le Désir de Dieu dans la Phil. de Plot., 
Paris, 1921, p. 113. But Plotinus does use the expression quite often to 
indicate the One, notably in VI, 8, as Arnou recognizes. When we use the 
word here it will have its absolute meaning. 
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unfaithful to the spirit of his philosophy, for he certainly re- 
solved the question to his own satisfaction.” 


I 


Examining the structure of the emanative process it becomes 
immediately apparent that its underlying dynamism is based 
upon a necessary communication of perfection. Speaking of 
the nature of the One in Ennead V, 2 (mepi yevécews réfews 
pera mporov) Plotinus says: 


by yap To pndev Cyteiv pyde Exew vrepeppiyn Kai 
70 remoinxev GAdo. . . 


*To say, as Fuller does, that Plotinus never reconciled freedom and 
necessity in God, is to transpose our notion of freedom into the meta- 
physics of Plotinus. It is quite possible that some of the questions we 
pose are not legitimate questions for him. Plotinus did solve the prob- 
lem, but it was his solution, and resulted from his premises. To say that 
he left the problem unsolved, is to view him extrinsically, and render 
meaningless his whole theory of divine freedom. Cf. B. A. G. Fuller, The 
Prob. of Evil in Plot., Cambridge, 1912, p. 203. In connection with this 
point also, it must be admitted that a pantheistic interpretation of Plo- 
tinus explains away the problem by making any reconciliation of freedom 
and necessity meaningless. For if reality is God then there is no antinomy. 
God must posit himself and does so without compromising his freedom. 
But it is not so obvious that Plotinus is a pantheist, and nothing has 
divided his commentators so sharply as this very question. Zeller, Jolivet, 
and Drews, to cite a few, incline toward the pantheist interpretation. 
Inge, Miiller, Caird, and Arnou, submit that Plotinus is not a pantheist. 
Arnou has treated the problem most thoroughly, and while he appreciates 
the basis for a pantheistic interpretation of Plotinus, he believes that such 
a view leaves too much unanswered. Arnou, op. cit., p. 182. He sees in 
the affirmation of individual liberty alone, a sufficient answer to the charge 
of pantheism. Jbid., p. 183. In fact, we might say that the problem of 
reconciling the immanence of the One and the reality of the individual 
was for Plotinus the problem, arising at every level of his philosophy: in 
Mind, where relatedness and distinctness must be preserved (V, 1, 4; V, 
3, 10; VI, 7, 39); in Soul, where many souls must be contained in the 
one Soul (IV, 9; V, 8, 9; VI, 4, 8; VI, 7, 10); in the difficult fourth and 
fifth treatises of Hnnead VI, where Plotinus makes such a great effort to 
preserve both immanence and individuality. These problems were such as 
would not have arisen in a pantheistic system, although it must be 
admitted that the manner in which Plotinus resolves them has some of the 
external characteristics of a monism. 

*V, 2,1; ll. 4-7. The text used is Bréhier’s in the Budé Collection. 
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It is the perfection of the One that causes it to produce, and 
this perfection in turn is derived from its self-sufficiency. 
Because the One has need of nothing it is perfect, and because 
it is perfect it engenders. At this very point the principle of 
emanation asserts itself, for the principle governing the pro- 
gressive unfolding of reality is that law of diffusion from which 
no being can escape, not even the highest. What is perfect must 
engender. Its very perfection demands a communication of 
itself, and that is why Plotinus finds in natural bodies so many 
working illustrations of the principle involved in emanation.* 
Not to give is the sign of non-being, a mark of sterility and 
imperfection : 


kal yap réAeov yevvay eda, Kai pn Svvayuw ayovov 
eivat.® 


*V, 1,6; V, 1,7; V, 3, 12; V, 4, 1; II, 9, 8. Especially is this true of 
the sun, which, as Whittaker points out, offered Plotinus a perfect simili- 
tude of the Good because of his physical theory of light. T. Whittaker, 
The Neo-Platonists, rev. ed., Cambridge, p. 74. Zeller makes the same 
observation. Die Phil. der Gr., 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1868, III, p. 441. But 
when the latter says in another place: “. . . der Fortgang vom Absoluten 
zum Endlichen fiir’s erste weder durch einen Willen oder Denkakt, noch 
durch eine logische Notwendigkeit, sondern durch eine rein physische 
Wirkung bedingt erscheint ...” (op. cit., p. 451), I think he is seeing 
more in the analogy than Plotinus did. The expression “rein physische 
Wirkung” is unfortunate. How could the Good, which is a metaphysical 
principle (and ontological), act in a physical manner? Ail Plotinus says 
is that it acts like the sun. Bréhier is more correct when he says that 
the action of the Good is not physical, but spiritual. Bréhier, La Phil. 
de Plot., p. 141. On this point also, the speculations of Fuller as to why 
the diffusion of the Good ever reached a limit, while interesting and 
clever, are, it seems to me, not quite fair to Plotinus. Cf. Fuller, op. cit., 
ch. V. The infinity of accretion was always abhorrent to the Greek mind, 
and a sign of imperfection rather than perfection. Besides, Plotinus 
starts out to explain the hierarchy of being in a here-and-now world. He 
didn’t begin with the Good and investigate what could come from it; he 
knew what had to come from it. So he was consistent with the premises he 
began with. Again, to criticise him for positing the inexhaustible fecundity 
of the source, as in the sun-simile, is to judge him by the scientific theories 
of a later age. (For Plotinus’ theory of light, vd., IV, 5, 7.) 

5V, 1,7; Il. 37-38. 
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éxeivov yap povov eddév mpds TO KdTw, 0 Tov mavTwy ddvva- 

Plotinus, therefore, has sought in the law of diffusion the 
principle of emanation, and he has founded this law in turn 
upon the principle of perfection. If we examine the inner 
structure of this dynamic principle it becomes immediately 
evident that there is an utter lack of free causality between the 
diffusion and its source. There is no link between the two 
terms other than necessity. 


The primitive emanation from the One is no act of volition, but an 
event conditioned by an inner necessity of its nature of which the One 
qua One is not even aware.’ 


Plotin est aussi loin que possible de considérer le principe des choses 
comme une volonté créatrice.® 


il met dans |’@tre divin une nécessité d’écoulement de production 
et de rayonnement.® 


Necessity governs the diffusion of being; that is a point 
which we do not have to read into Plotinus, for he himself care- 
fully insists upon it. Distinguishing the first and second acts 
of essence, he says: 

éote tHs ovoias 8 éx THs ovaias Exdorov* Kal pev THs ovaias 
éorw évepyeia Exactov, am’ exeivns, Sei mavti execOa 
dvaykns érépav ovaav olov Kai émi tov mupds pév tis oup- 
mAnpoica THv ovoiav Oepporns, am’ éxeivys 75n ywouévn 
éxeivov tiv avudutov TH ovaia <évépyeav> TO pévewv 

Natural bodies give of themselves, the while remaining secure 
in their own natures. And so it is with the First Principle of 
all. The necessity which is upon being to produce is based, 


*II, 9, 8; ll. 25-26. Cf. V, 1, 6; V, 4. 1. 
7 Fuller, op. cit., p. 187; cf. p. 68. 


* Bréhier, op. cit., p. 44. 

®Guitton, Le Temps et V’Eternité chez Plotin et S. Augustin, Paris, 
1932, p. 89. 

10'V, 4, 2; Il. 28-34. 11 V, 4, 2; III, 9, 3. 
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therefore, upon the necessity by which it is what it is. Only to 
the extent that a being could control its perfection could it 
influence its diffusion; and only at the expense of losing all 
perfection (and thereby existence) could it cease engendering 
altogether. 

Not only does Plotinus definitely establish necessity at the 
root of emanation, but he very methodically rejects whatever 
would oppose it. Thus we find him deliberately affirming the 
passivity of the Good in the act of engendering: 
ovde yap TO ty mavrn eis Ti evepynoe, povov Kai Epynyov dv 
mavTn 

This immobility of the One in the act of engendering eliminates 
all possibility of a reasoned production of the Many, for to 
introduce thought or reflection between the One and the Many 
is to make of the First Principle a One-Many and thereby 
cause it to lose its priority.** ob yap ds éruxe pd? 
TOLnoel That is why Plotinus everywhere sees in 
choice an imperfection. Foresight is only necessary where there 
is contingency, the possibility of alternatives. But when there 
is only one issue there can be no foresight: why reason if what 
is to be, must be?*® So we find Plotinus rejecting the literal 
interpretation of the Timaeus on the grounds that such an inter- 
pretation introduces contingency into the ordering of the uni- 
verse."* Indeed, what significance can a primal chaos have in a 


12°V, 3, 10; Il. 16-18. Cf. V, 2,1; V, 4, 2. 

18 V, 3, 10. 3, 15; 1. 36. We, 

1°TTI, 7, 6. Cf. III, 2,1; IV, 3, 10; V, 8, 12. For texts on the eternity 
of matter in Plotinus, vd., I, 8, 6; II, 1, 1; II, 1, 4; IIT, 2, 15; III, 3, 4; 
IV, 8, 6; V, 8, 7; VI, 7, 33. It is true, of course, that the necessity of 
the world in Plotinus is not based on its eternity, but rather its eternity 
derives from its necessity. Inge seems to oppose eternity and contingency, 
when he says that creation “ex nihilo” has a meaning only if creation 
takes place at a point in time. Inge, The Phil. of Plot., 3rd ed., London, 
1929, I, p. 144. He seems to imply that the only alternatives are: eternal 
existence and hence necessity (for he recognizes that Plotinus posits a 
necessary world); or temporal existence and hence creation. Guitton, 
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system where the First Principle is defined as the Good which 
must diffuse ? 

Once reality is regarded in the light of its derivation, the 
problem of freedom immediately arises. If God is the act of 
goodness, then by being himself he constitutes reality, for the 
act of goodness is diffusion. Thus the necessity of the Many 
is secured. But if the bond which guarantees the necessity of 
the Many is the nature of God himself, then what meaning can 
freedom have? How shall the dignity of God be saved from the 
inevitability of the rest of reality? It is this necessity of the 
Many which determines the kind of freedom that Plotinus gives 
his God. God will be free, but his freedom must not be such as 
to compromise the claim of the rest of reality to a necessary 
existence. 


II 


Bréhier points out that the treatise: tov éxovatov Kai 
patos tov évos (VI, 8), is quite definitely polemical in character, 
and directed against some contemporary adversaries of Ploti- 
nus.’ The position that Plotinus is opposing is one that would 
seek to introduce a determinism at the root of the Divine Being. 
Bréhier recognizes that this doctrine is in the tradition of the 
later Stoics, but he believes that the immediate opponents of 
Plotinus were the Gnostics, the same sect that occasioned the 
long ninth treatise of the second Hnnead.** 

Plotinus condenses the position of his opponents, those érépwev 


otaXeis : 


following St. Thomas, recognizes the possibility (not considered by Ploti- 
nus, nor, apparently, by Inge) of an eternal contingent world. Guitton, 
op. cit., p. 156. The contingency of the world is derived, not from its 
temporal or eternal origin, but from its relation to God. The world is 
contingent because God can be Himself without it; it contributes nothing 
to His perfection. 

17 Bréhier, Plotin: Ennéades; Notice: VI, 8, p. 120. 

18 Tbid. He finds the doctrine among the so-called Syrian Gnostics, and 
mentions in particular the Naasenes, Sethians, and Dosithians; among 
individual writers, Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion. 
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@s TvxXovVGa oUTws ws EXEL, Kal OK KUpia Tov 
TovTo 0 éotw ov map’ ovTE TO av ExoL, TO Ex’ 

Two contentions are involved in this charge: the One is not 
master of its being; it has no liberty of action. It is against the 
background of such a theory of the divine nature that Plotinus 
establishes freedom in God. And it is precisely the issue which 
the Gnostics raise that brings out so trenchently the nature of 
divine liberty in Plotinus. For by subjecting God to chance, his 
opponents are depriving God of that very right upon which 
Plotinus will base the divine freedom, namely, the righ* of self- 
determination. The Gnostics could not have stated more clearly 
the elements in the problem: God is not free to do what he 
would, because he is not free to be what he would. That is pre- 
cisely the heart of the Plotinian antinomy. If God is defined as 
the Good which must diffuse, then what meaning can liberty 
have ? 

The Gnostics will deny freedom to the One by implicating 
chance in the essence of God. It is Plotinus’ problem, therefore, 
to save the divine nature from the domination of contingency ; 
he must show that the necessity which is upon the Good to be 
what it is, is not derived from anything outside itself. The 
Gnostics had charged that the God _- ‘lotinus had no liberty of 
action because he was not master «. ais essence. Plotinus will 
attempt to save the divine liberty by insisting that God is master 
of his essence, and it is in this affirmation that we see so clearly 
the kind of freedom that God will have for him. Thus it is that 
the necessary character which reality assumes for Plotinus must 
be reconciled with the nature of God in the solution which 
Plotinus opposes to the Gnostic thesis. 

It is quite impossible to follow the plan of the chapters in the 
eighth treatise, because Plotinus constantly questions points he 
has already established, and shifts from one aspect of the prob- 


19 VI, 8, 7; Il. 12-15. 
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lem to another. There is a well-defined unity within each 
separate chapter, but we must do violence to the arrangement of 
chapters in order to impose a unity on the whole discussion. 
Three points stand out: the treatment of the question whether 
the One causes itself; whether it is caused by chance (the nega- 
tive aspect of the problem) ; whether it is master of its essence 
(the positive aspect of the problem).” 

Plotinus easily disposes of the first point. The Gnostics deny 
that God is master of his essence because he is not the cause of 
himself. They are raising an impossible difficulty, says Ploti- 
nus, when he points out the absurdity of looking for a cause of 
that which is the First. ‘Yzép 8) ravra rov dyafov dvros oiov 
wap’ aitd dyabov dromov.* How, he asks in another 
place, can that which is before all existence have received exist- 
ence, whether from itself or from another? ** Placing his finger 
on that naive physicism which was so characteristic of Gnostic 
theodicy, Plotinus indicates that the Gnostic difficulty arises 
from imagining a chaos such as the poets do, into which they 
introduce the One ‘ ab externo.’ Then they ask whence it came. 
But we must reject all spatial images in connection with God, 
for place is posterior to him.** Again, the confusion arises 
from imagining time along with the One. But, says Plotinus: 


2°In the first seven chapters Plotinus discusses human liberty. In his 
treatment of the voluntary especially, he follows closely the Nichomachean 
Ethics, Starting out with the typical Stoic examination of those things 
which are rd é¢’ ju (cf. Epictetus: Discourses, Bk. I, ch. 1) he ends up 
by establishing freedom in the intellect. It is by following his nature which 
is to be soul contemplating Intelligence, and through it the Good, that 
man is free. Although the Stoics, too, based liberty and morality on the 
pursuit of reason (cf. Cicero, De Finibus, III, 5), nevertheless, as Caird 
points out, the reason of the individual was made to coincide with the 
universal reason. Thus the pantheistic metaphysics of the Stoics ulti- 
mately resolved itself into a determinism in ethics, and rendered individual 
liberty meaningless. Caird, Hvol. of Theol. in the Gr. Phils., Glasgow, 
1904, II, pp. 51, 55, especially lect. 19. The whole tenor of Plotinus’ 
ethics is against any moral determinism and an affirmation of individual 
responsibility. 

VI, 8,7; ll. 31-32. 72 VI, 8, 10. VI, 6, 21. 
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Ei pév xpovos jv, jpéaro elvat, Kupwratov av 
viv Sé, ei Kai aidva elvar EoTw 7), TO EavTOV 
TovTo 7d atvdpopov eivat TO memounKévat Kai avTo* yap TH 
Kal olov yevvyoe TO elvat. 


The Gnostic is trying to get beyond that which has no beyond, 
that which is simply and absolutely the First. — 

But Plotinus must answer a much more serious objection 
when his opponents subject the origin of God to chance. The 
One ‘happened to be’; its nature is rooted in the irrational. 
By thus subjecting the very essence of God to contingency, the 
Gnostics at the same time subject the operations of God to 
chance. That is, in fact, the next point-in the Gnostic thesis: 
the One is not master of its essence. Before he can answer that 
second objection, Plotinus must secure the essence of the One 
against the contingency that chance would introduce. If de- 
terminism and not freedom, governs the divine nature, if God is 
not what he wills to be, then neither will he be free to do what he 
does. 

In his answer, Plotinus offers a critique of the idea of the 
indeterminate. He locates chance in its proper place in reality 
when he relegates it to the sphere of the Many and the things of 
generation: év yap rois torepov xai roAXois Following 
Aristotle, Plotinus finds in chance the absence of order and 
reason. It is the denial of intelligibility, arising as it does from 
the blind crossing of causes.** That is why, to the extent to 
which a man lives in accordance with reason, does he escape the 
domination of fortune.”’ A thing of chance, therefore, could not 
be the principle of all, not only because it is inferior, but because 
its precarious origin prevents it from being good in itself; there 
is some deficiency in it. The Principle of all must be superior 


24 VI, 8, 20; ll. 23-28. 

8,7; 1.33. 

2° VI,8,10. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphy., 1027a; 1065a; Phys., II, 5, 196b, 17. 
#7 VI, 8, 15. 
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to all. It is not what it is by chance, but by will; it is what it 
wishes to be: 


Tovro Kai GAXo, GAX’ Grep od Toivey odtw 
GAN’ odtw* 71d Eder rovTo dpxy daa Ee. Tovto roivy ovK ay 
ovrws ein, ws ov yap Ervxév GAN’ eivat, 

God does not hold his nature from chance; rather, he is as he 
should be, as he wills to be. He is what a First Principle 
ought to be. 

Again, says Plotinus, the very concept of chance is unintel- 
ligible without reference to what is fixed and free of chance. 
If there were no fixed essence there could be no notion of the 
accidental. If the Principle of all natures is accidental, then 
a fortiori, there can be no basis for the idea of the fortuitous.” 
We cannot say of the second hypostasis, Intelligence, that it 
holds its nature from chance. What happens to it happens to 
its nature, but that very nature itself did not just happen. 
Neither could there be something which did not possess the 
intelligible nature but later acquired it.*° Essences arc fixed; 
there is no chance in their determination. 

Plotinus is continually opposing chance and essence; the one 
is defined by the absence of the other. Chance has no place at 
all in the intelligible world, nor in what is ruled by it: 

Kai phy roddGv piv Kupia, vow Kal Adyou Kai ragews eis 7d 


yevvay ov Kupia, te Kai évavtiov Soxei Adyw elvae Tas 


~ 
yevvyreipa avrov yévorro ; ** 


It is patently contradictory to subject that which is by nature 
order and reason, to that which is by nature the negation of 
order and reason. Intelligence is the very opposite of chance, 
and so Plotinus sees an obvious absurdity in the attempt to 
implicate chance in the origin of the second hypostasis. With 


8 VI, 8, 9; ll. 13-17. ®°'VI,8,9. Cf. VI, 8, 14. 
2° VI, 8,10. Cf. VI, 8, 14; 15; 16. 31 VI, 8, 10; Il. 12-15. 
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greater reason, he argues, must chance be excluded from that 
which is anterior to Intelligence: 

Adyou dv Kai aitias Kai ovoias aitwdous & mavta TOppw 
rdxns, ein av apxn Kai olov wapddeypa Tov Ooa py TO 
GvTws Kal TO mpoTov, Kal Kai cupBdoe, aitiov 
éavtov kal map’ avrov avrov Kai yap mpwTws adros Kat 
vrepovtws 

Plotinus is removing chance from the origin of the One by 
defining the nature of the One. If the One is to be the cause 
of essence and intelligibility it cannot have its origin in that 
which is the negation of essence and intelligibility. Reality, 
which can have meaning only on condition that it can be led 
back to unity, would be rendered unintelligible if its source of 
unity were infected with contingency. The One must not be 
subject to chance if it,is to be the cause of order and reason. 
It is by thus affirming what the One must be, that Plotinus 
rules out the Gnostic position. 

But there still remains the contention that the One is not 
master of its essence. And since God is defined as the Good 
which must diffuse, there is implicit in the Gnostic objection a 
denial of freedom of activity in God. The One has no mastery 
over its nature, it cannot determine its essence, and therefore 
it cannot determine its operations. This objection is really the 
complement of its predecessor. There it was objected that God 
owed his existence and his nature purely to blind chance. 
Whence it would follow, according to the Gnostics, that God has 
to have the nature he has. The One is circumscribed by its 
own essence; there is a necessity upon it to be itself, and it 
cannot be otherwise,sbecause chance has determined it to be what 
it is. Plotinus must again save the divine nature from the 
determinism of chance if he is to secure the divine freedom. 
He will continue to oppose essence and chance, but now the 


32 VI, 8, 14; ll. 38-43, 
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opposition takes on a more positive aspect: will is introduced as 
the determining element in the divine essence. 

That the One must have the nature it has, Plotinus readily 
admits, but he denies that this necessity is an impediment to 
freedom : 

IIpos yap BéAtiov od wav mpds 70 
ovdSév im’ GAAov KexwAvTar. *AAX’ St. py wap’ avTov ovK 
od GAAG To eivar, pH Kai 7d 
Gdvvarov advvapiav onpaive. TOU py 7KOVTOS, 
GANG tap’ avrov Kal abrov ro jKew.** 

Perfection is from within, and is determined within essence. 
If a being is not free to become better, says Plotinus, it must 
become worse ; and conversely, if a being does not become worse, 
it is due to itself that it does not. Constraints from without 
cannot determine perfection, but only imperfection. The fact 
that the One is the Best points to its freedom, because only 
that which is free could become the Best. It would be con- 
strained were it anything else for it would become thereby less 
perfect.** 

God is not what he is by chance, but he is as he wills to be: 
GAN’ But if the One is what it wills to 
be, the speculation arises: could it not have willed to be some- 
thing other than it is? Again Plotinus answers that it would 
not have willed to be otherwise because that which it is, is the 
Best: éavrov ote Hv iva aple dudve 
Plotinus is here definitely rejecting that liberty of caprice which 
is no true liberty at all since it prevents the realization of the 
best in perfection, and substitutes for stability of nature the 
vacillations of unreason : 
Ob yap otrw 7d exei, ds Kai Ta avtiKeiueva, GAN’ ws doTeude 
kal dperaxwytw Svvdpe, Sivapis éorw, Srav py Tov 


#8 VI, 8, 10; ll. 12-15. *5 VI, 8, 16; 1. 39. 
54 Ibid. 8° VI, 8, 13; 1. 40, 
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Kai yap 70 7a ddvvapias Tov Tov dpicrov 

pevery.2* 


In yet another argument, Plotinus transfers the question to 
the beings below the One. Soul, he says, is master of its essence 
only to the extent that it can come back to itself in Intelligence ; 
it has suffered a lapse and is not all it should be.** But Intelli- 
gence itself is master of its essence because it is identical with 
itself.*° Being and Intelligence are one in the second hy- 
postasis, resembling on that point the vonors vonoews of Aristotle.*° 
But since the dichotomy of act and essence does not exist in the 
One, there really is no ‘ self’ for it to master: 


Ei & ddws évépyeay od év evat, GAAD TaAAG TeEpi adTov 
~ ~ ~ 

évepyouvta THv toxew, Ett oUTE TO KUpLOV OTE TO KUpt- 
> - > 3 29% ~ > o »” 

evdpevov éxei eivac SHoopev, GAA’ TO avTod Kpiov, ody St. GAAO 

KUptov, GAA’ Gti Kipiov TH ovata arédopev, TO év 


~ , 
7) Kata 


We are proposing, therefore, an illegitimate question when 
we ask whether the One is master of itself: “Omov od as ey, 
GANG ev (7) yap evépyea povov 7 evepyera) Kiprov adrov 
6p8as.*° Obviously, and Plotinus insists upon it, if the One is 
to be itself there can be no division of act and essence in it.** 


87 VI, 8, 21; ll. 3-7. Cf. VI, 7, 1, where Plotinus says that the power 
of choice is the indication of an imperfect nature. 

38 Tt was one of Plotinus’ most distressing problems to reconcile the con- 
tinuity of the emanative process with the accidental character of the 
union of soul and body. Bréhier calls this the insoluble problem in Plo- 
tinus. Bréhier, La Phil. de Plot., p. 65.. If it is better for soul to remain 
in Intelligence, why does it go lower? Plotinus says it does not go down 
voluntarily, for it cannot choose evil, nor yet was it sent. It descends 
without reflection, instinctively as it were, with a sort of blind fatality. 
He sees no contradiction, but seems to identify freedom and necessity; 
or rather, he includes the one within the other: 4 ve dvdyxn 76 Te éxovcror, 
éxer TO  dvayKn. IV, 8, 5; ll. 3-4. Cf. IV, 2, 13. 

8° VI, 8, 13. 

“°But Plotinus criticizes Aristotle for not unifying the intelligibles, 
and for making his God the First when it perceives itself. V, 1, 9. 

“2 VI, 8, 12; ll. 25-30. 

42 Tbid., ll. 35-37. 

“*VI,8,9. Cf. V, 3,17; V, 4, 2; VI, 7, 38. 
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God is simply Act.** Nor need we fear positing an act without 
a being which acts, for here it is question of the One. If we 
held that the One were a subject without an act we would be 
reducing to utter imperfection what is most perfect. But just 
as certainly would we destroy its unity, and thereby its nature, 
if we said that the One were a subject which acts.*® God is not 
a being who acts in accordance with the Good; he is Pure Good- 
ness itself: Ei otv reAcdrepov THs ovcias, Se’ 70 
mpoTov, mparov av évépyea en. "Evepynoas éoti .. . 

Therefore it follows—and this is the cardinal principle of the 
whole treatise—that there is no distinguishing will, and essence, 
and act in the One: 

jw BovdAnows ev ye 7H ovcia’ ody Erepov dpa THs ovoias ovdéy. *H ri 
iv, py jv, olov BovAnows; wav dpa BovdAnors Kal ovK TO py 
BovAcpevov. Ovse 7d BovdAjoews dpa. dpa BovAnors adrds. 
Kai 7d ws é€BovAero dpa xai oiov éBovAero, Kai TH Bovdnoe érdpevor, 

The very nature of God is his will, and conversely, the will of 
God constitutes his essence. Essence and will are identified in 
the unity of the One. To the Gnostic argument that the nature 
of God cirecumscribes his freedom, Plotinus is answering that 
the nature of God constitutes his freedom. God has willed to 
have the essence he has; he is eternally willing to be himself,— 
the Act of Goodness. 

The Gnostic difficulty arises from an erroneous view of the 
nature of God. In things below the One there is always the 
limitation of being by a determinate mode which constitutes 
essence, a limitation which is first apparent in the second hypos- 
tasis, the One-Many. There Being is object and Thought is 
subject, so that essence and act of essence are distinguishable at 
least logically.** But the God of Plotinus transcends limitation 


“VI, 8, 20. 
88 Ibid. VI, 8, 21; Il. 12-19. 
[bid., Il. 13-16. 6,6. 
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and escapes determination. And yet, to further his exposition, 
Plotinus is willing to make a concession to the limitations of 
speech, and admit linguistically what he denies both logically 
and metaphysically. Like the Plato of the Laws, as Bréhier 
observes in another connection,** he is more concerned to per- 
suade than to score a dialectical victory. The point he will try 
to make clear, is that the One is master of its essence, even 
though that expression harbors an intrinsic contradiction. The 
identification of act and essence in the One is the principle that 
Plotinus applies in the dozen or so arguments he sets forth. 
We will condense these arguments as much as possible, keeping 
in view the principle behind them. 

Pretend, says Plotinus, that act and essence are distinct in 
the One, and let us say that God wills his act. Then when the 
illegitimate distinction between act and essence is removed, we 
see immediately that God is willing his essence. So that the 
One is as it wishes to be: BovAerai re Kal évepyei ovcta éotiv 
avrov. Kupios dpa mavrn éavt@ Exwv kai 70 Or again: 
the perfection of any being is measured in terms of the Good. 
Each creature wishes to be the Good it is striving after, rather 
than what it is, so that to the extent to which a being is what 
it wishes to be, it is willing itself, and is master of its essence: ™ 


Kat éws pév 70 pn Exactov, GAXo, 7) Evxev, EavTd 

, > ~ e > 4 ~ > 

BovAjoews 4 (88) ovoia, kai tovtw Kai dpiferar Kal éavris 


4 


The conclusion is obvious: If the degree of identity with the 
Good determines freedom, then the Good itself is pre-eminently 


*° Bréhier, Pl: En., Notice: VI, 5. Cf. Arnou, op. cit., p. 19. 

5°'VI, 8, 13; ll. 10-11. 

52 That would explain why soul is not completely master of itself, as 
Plotinus says in VI, 8, 12. It would be Intelligence, and is not so per- 
fectly. It is only unwillingly, tpoommrévrwy dvaykalwy. (VI, 8, 
6, 1. 10), due to a fatal necessity, that soul rules the body. 

52 VI, 8, 13; ll. 20-24. 
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~ ‘ 
givdpomos abros éavt@ elvat 


54 


master of itself and free: ° 
Kai TovTo wv, Kai Kai adros Ev. 

Plotinus reaches the identity of will and essence by another 
route in the fifteenth chapter. In the Good, desire and its object 
are one. As every being desires the Good, and as the One is the 
Good, so it desires itself. If there is any act within the One, it 
is as a glance that it casts upon itself, an intuition of itself.” 
It is this act which constitutes the personality of the One, so 
much so that were it to direct itself to anything beyond, it would 
lose its own being and nature.*° When the One is concentrated 
within itself, it is constituted in its nature as the One; it is this 
very act of concentration that constitutes its essence.” Again, 
therefore, the One holds its existence and its nature from itself; 
it is what it wishes to be. 

Finally, God is aituov 8 éxeivo rov airiov.* He is the reason 
for the nature of all that follows upon him. In him all the 
efficacy of secondary causes must ultimately reside. Thus In- 
telligence does not exist by chance, but has its raison d’étre in 
its origin. But if the One is to be a law unto others it must 
first have control of itself. If it is the cause of rationality in 
the things that issue from it, it cannot itself be irrational. 
So again: 

53° Wenn ein Wesen das Gute besitzt, so will es das sein, was es ist. 
Wenn dieses aber stattfindet, so muss im Guten zuerst Substanz und Wille 
eins sein, es ist somit véllig Herr seiner selbst und frei.” A Richter, Neu- 
Plitonische Studien, Halle, 1864-7, Heft III, p. 42. 

8, 13; Il. 29-31. 

5¢ VI, 8, 16. And so the One must be immobile in the production of the 
Many. Cf. V, 1, 6; V, 2, 1; V, 3, 10; V, 3, 15; V, 4, 2; VI, 7, 18; VI, 
7, 35; VI, 8, 1; VI, 8, 8. 

57 This concentration of each of the hypostases within itself constitutes 
its ordous, and establishes it as an individual reality, just as its relation 
to its superior determines the kind of reality it will be. Cf. V, 2,1. So 
Bréhier says that the spiritual life is a concentration, and that each 
hypostasis is its spiritual attitude toward its predecessor. Bréhier, La 


Phil. de Plot., p. 43. 
58 VI, 8, 18; 1. 38. 
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olov Eruxe TOUTS éoTW, GAAG TOTO éoTW, oiov avrds, 

cimep Ta S€ovTa Botheras kal 70 S€ov Kai Tov Séovros kat 

€or. S€ov ws GAA’ ds TpwTH éavTHV 
, bd 59 

pyvaca, Ede. 


Plotinus is here once more eliminating chance in the name of 
will. The One has the essence it has, because it wills to have it. 
Before closing this analysis of Ennead VI, 8, we might sum- 
marize what Plotinus has there accomplished. The Gnostics had 
denied freedom to God by subjecting the divine nature to chance. 
Because God holds his being from chance, they argued, then he 
can in no sense be said to be the master of his essence. The 
introduction of chance into the divine nature excludes freedom. 
Plotinus counters by eliminating chance from the divine essence. 
Will, and not chance, governs the nature of God. aad’ as 
n0éAnoev éorw: the One is as it wills to be. Self-determina- 
tion constitutes the basis of freedom. God is free for Plotinus 
because he determines his essence to be what it is. Nor can you 
speculate as to why the One is not otherwise. We have seen 
how Plotinus answers that objection. The One is thus because 
the Best is thus. The freedom of caprice is a false freedom. 
When the Gnostics argue that the One is not master of its 
essence, but owes its nature to chance, they are at the same time, 
subjecting the derivation of the Many to chance, for the nature 
of God is to be the Good which must diffuse. When Plotinus 
rules out chance in the name of essence, he immediately gives 
back to the Many their necessary character. God is as he wills 
to be; he has the nature that he willed to have,—to be a Good- 
ness which must give of itself. God wills the necessity of the 
Many at the moment he wills to be himself. As Plotinus 


5° Thid., ll. 48-53. 

6°“ Das ist charakterisch fiir den plotinischen Freiheitsbegriff, dass die 
Freiheit in Gegensatz zum Zufall gesetzt wird.” F. Heinemann, Plotin, 
Leipzig, 1921, p. 217. 

1 VI, 8, 16; 1.39. 
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himself puts it, in one of the most trenchant texts of the eighth 

treatise: 

Ei yap Soinuev évepyeias adt@, tas évepyeias olov BovAnoea avrov 

> > ~ > - € 7 > > ~ 4 

(ob yap aBovdAdv évepyei) ai évepyeiar 7) olov ovcia adrov, 7 BovAnats 

avrov Kai ovcia gota. Ei rovro, ws dpa éBovAero, ovTw Kat 

éorw. Ov paddAov dpa ws wépuxe Bovrcrai re Kai evepyei, ws BovAcrai 

Te Kal évepyei ovoia éotiv ai’rov. Kupios dpa rdvrn éavrov 

éxwv Kal 70 evar.®* 


Liberty becomes the working out of essence. God can will 
to be as he is, but he must accept the inevitable consequence of 
his nature, which is to have something come after himself. 
Freedom and necessity are reconciled by being made congruent 
in God.* The necessity which makes beings to be, follows upon 
the freedom by which God is what he is. Reality can be con- 
tingent only to the extent that God himself is contingent; and it 
is as necessary as the nature of God is necessary. Richter puts 
it well: 


In Gott ist das Sein seinem schopferischen Act identisch, seine Thiatig- 
keit ist seine Existenz selbst. Gott hiingt indessen auch nicht von 
seiner Substanz ab, er ist ein absolut freier Act. Er ist nicht als 
gemacht zu betrachten, sondern als machend, in ihm ist das Gebietende 
und Gehorchende eins.** 


Again, speaking of God, he says: 


. unter den gegenwirtigen Umstiinden freilich ist es allerdings 
unmdglich, dass nichts erzeugt und aus sich entlassen, um fiir sich zu 
existiren. .. . Gut zu sein ist daher keine Qualitit in Gott, sondern 
seine Substanz.® 


Given the Good, the Many must be. There can be no con- 


62 VI, 8, 13; ll. 5-13. 

°°“ Diese selbstschépfung, in der nunmehr Gottes Freiheit besteht, ist 
jedoch keine willkiirliche sondern eine notwendige. Nur wenn er das 
Notwendige will, existiert das, was er will.” Heinemann, op. cit., p. 217. 

* Richter, op. cit., p. 43. 

Tbid., p. 54. 
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tingency in reality. “ Das Eine muss wirken, weil es wesentlich 
Kraft und Gute ist,”’ says Muller.® 

We are here in the presence of a determinist theory of liberty. 
Freedom is something that is intimately bound up in the divine 
nature. Because reality is implicated in the divine essence, 
because God is defined:as the Good which must diffuse, the 
divine freedom is made intrinsic to the nature of God. Liberty 
in the God of Plotinus does not depend upon whether or not 
he must produce; it depends upon whether or not he must be 
himself. God is free to be what he wills, he is free to have the 
essence he ought to have, but that essence is precisely to be the 
Good which must diffuse. When the Gnostics deny to the One 
mastery over its operations, Plotinus does not reply by inter- 
posing freedom between the One and the Many, he replies by 
putting freedom at the root of the divine essence. The question 
for him is not whether the Good is free to produce, but whether 
it is free to be itself. The divine liberty, therefore, does not 
intervene between the nature of the Good and its operations, 
rather, it is intericr to that nature. Will and essence are identi- 
fied,** and the liberty of God in reference to the Many, is 
absorbed in the necessity that is upon him to be what he is. 
Freedom becomes the working out of essence. If God wills to be 
what he is, then the Many must be, for his essence is to be the 
Good which must diffuse. 


III 


A contrast of Plotinus and St. Thomas on this point is as 
tempting as it is absolute. And the divergence between the two 
philosophers presents not only different theories of divine 
liberty, springing from different conceptions of the divine 


66 Miiller, “ Das Problein der Theodicee bei Leibniz und Plotinos,” in 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum Geschichte und fiir Péda- 
gogik, Berlin, 1919, Band 43, p. 204. 

VI, 8, 21. 
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nature which conditions freedom, but it is a divergence that 
has implications for the structure of reality itself. 

If the God of Plotinus is the Good which must diffuse, then 
the meaning of being has a very special significance. If God 
must produce, then the Many will have as legitimate a claim to 
being as will the One itself. There can be no question of a 
contingent relation to a First Principle who is Being, for in the 
whole scale of reality being is never contingent. If the Good 
must diffuse, then the lowest grade of reality is as necessary as 
the highest. The expression, ways of being, can have no mean- 
ing in such a system, for there is no analogue, no Pure Being, 
upon which contingency could be based. Being can simply be 
the sum total of the parts of reality. Reality becomes radically 
pluralized, and constituted of many essences, kinds of being. 
Wher, in fact, Plotinus is called upon to define being, he submits 
a definition of essence: 


Aw xai otciat taita* yap Kal olov popdyy Exactov 
70 St dy Sei ovK ev dopiotw oiov GAA’ Gpw Kai 
ordots Trois vontois Kai ois Kal Thy vrdcTacw AapBave.®® 

Being must be fixed and determined, given this definition 
and this form which constitute its reality. Essences, or the 
ways of being, constitute being itself, and the totality of the 
ways of being, or the totality of essences, is the totality of 
® That is why Plotinus identifies Intelligence and 
° The nature 
of the second hypostasis reflects the nature of reality. The 
duality inherent in the One-Many is the duality of thought and 
thing-thought. What Intelligence thinks are the ideas or es- 
sences, and these ideas or essences as the objects of Intelligence 
constitute Being. Thus Intelligence makes Being to be by 


Being.® 
Being in the second hypostasis : 8% kai dv 


'V, 1,7; ll. 22-26. 
°° VI, 9, 2. 
TV, 4, 2; 1. 45. 
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thinking it, and Being as the object of thought gives to Intel- 
ligence thought and existence: 


Ei dpa Ov, Kat vous, Kat VOUS, Kal OV, Kal TO VOELY peETa TOU 


That is why Plotinus had to remove being from the One under 
penalty of losing his principle of unity.”* For had he imposed 
being on the One he would have made it subject to the necessities 
of being in his system; that is, he would be making it this 
determinate something, for being is essence. Being would bring 
to the One which must be unlimited, the limitations of being in 
a certain way.” But Plotinus never forgets his metaphysical 
intuition : always to seek in the higher for the cause of the lower. 
The One must be neither being nor essence in order to be the 
cause of them; God must be above all to be the cause of all: 


OUK Gy ETL TA TavTa, TL TOV GAAWY TOV peET aUTOV TapeELn. 


That is why the God of Plotinus is so absolutely simple, why 
Plotinus so relentlessly deprives him of every attribute, lest 
there creep in some trace of multiplicity. When he would speak 
of God correctly it is always in terms of the via negativa. The 
One is Pure Unity, not something which is one, but Oneness 
itself.”° 

And yet, if the One secures its isolation in the order of 
intelligibility, it loses it in the order of existence. The Good 
must give of itself, and God becomes the leader of that Great 
Life which stretches out to embrace all reality."* The God of 
Plotinus fulfils his nature by being goodness, that which by 
definition gives of itself. Because he diffuses that is why he is 
the Good. He is self-sufficient, Plotinus will say, because he 


72 V, 6,6; ll. 22-23. Cf. V,9,8; VI, 2,8. 
72V, 3,13; V, 6, 6; VI, 2,8. 

1,7. 

7 VI, 7, 42; ll. 14-15. 

7 IT, 9,1; V, 3, 12; V, 9,3; VI, 9,5. 
2. 
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wills to be as he is.- But from the standpoint of reality he is 
not self-sufficient. The One cannot be alone; ** God needs the 
perfections of many essences to constitute his nature as the Good. 
As Kirchner puts it: 


Hitte es sich in sich selbst verschlossen, so waren alle Wesen verborgen 
geblieben. Aber es wire eben nicht das Gute, wire es nicht zugleich 
michtig und neidlos genug, um Alles zu erzeugen.7® 


There can be no contingency in such a universe; reality is as 
necessary as its origin: ¢€ dvdyxyns evar pera mporov.” 
There is a sense in which the dictum of St. Thomas and Aris- 
totle: “remota autem causa removetur effectus,” could be re- 
versed with equal truth in the case of Plotinus. How could he 
be a king, says Porphyry, if he had no subjects ? *° 

On the other hand, because the First Principle of St. Thomas 
is Being, the self-sufficiency of the Christian God is immediate 
and absolute. Since He is the fulness of being, infinite and 
absolute Being, capable of no further addition, the contingency 
of the creature is immediately apparent. As far as God is 
concerned, no more being is introduced into reality at creation, 
since God contains within Himself all the perfections of His 
nature which is to be Pure Being.** Whether creatures exist 
or not does not affect His nature. Before they exist God is 
Pure Being, and after they exist He is no more nor less Pure 
Being. Therefore, the creature is radically potential and abso- 


lutely contingent.** 


7 IV, 8, 6. 

*°C. Kirchner, Die Phil. des Plot., Halle, 1854, p. 42. So also Miiller: 
“Es ist sich selbst genug (atrapxes) und bedarf keines andern. Aber weil 
es gut ist, darum muss es wirken und schaffen.” Dionysios: Proklos: 
Plotinos, Miinster, 1926, p. 65. 

7 T, 8,7; 1. 26. 

8° Quoted by Arnou, op. cit., p. 185. 

818. Th., I, q. 4, a. 2; q. 11, a. 3; q. 45, a. 5; C. G., I, 28. 

*? Bréhier points out that there can be no question of potential beings 
in Plotinus. La Phil. de Plot., p. 40. If there were something that could 
be and is not, it would have no part in the Good, for the Good cannot have 


\ 
\ 
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Nor does the principle of the “bonum diffusivum sibi” 
oppose in any way the self-sufficiency of the Christian God. 
God is the Good as the only necessary object of His Will.** His 
goodness is derived, not from the fact that He creates, but from 
His Divine Will. That Will must will only Being, God Him- 
self. The “ bonum diffusivum sibi” follows under the regula- 
tive action of the will of God, and not under the necessary condi- 
tions of His nature. The goodness that the God of Plotinus 
wills is an essence which must act like goodness or not be itself. 
The only necessary object for the will of the Christian God is 
the Divine Essence; so too, the only necessary object for the 
will of the God of Plotinus is the divine essence, but that essence 
is precisely that which by nature diffuses necessarily. Once 
freedom postulates the Good, the necessity to be itself demands 
that creatures follow. The necessity that governs the procession 
of the Many is bound up in the freedom by which the Good is 
realizing its essence. The “bonum diffusivum sibi” in the 
Christian Good follows will, not essence. The Divine Will 
intervenes between the Divine Goodness and the creature, so that 
the contingency of the latter is immediately apparent. The 
Divine Goodness may be the motive for the action of Will,* 
but it is the Will of God that ultimately calls beings out of 
° For Plotinus, this order is reversed. The divine 
will does not intervene between the divine goodness and crea- 
tures, rather, it conditions the divine goodness. The very nature 


nothingness.® 


anything within itself that is not goodness, and it is the character of good- 
ness to give of itself. The question as to why all potential beings in the 
Christian universe are not actual, offers no difficulties to St. Thomas, 
for the very significant reason that it is the will of God that determines 
their existence and not His nature. Cf. De Pot., q. 1, a. 5; q. 5, a. 3; 8. Th., 
I, q. 19, a. 3, ad 6, and a. 4. 

88 §. Th., I, q. 19, a. 2. 

84Divina bonitas sit ejus voluntati ratio volendi omnia, sicut sua 
essentia est ratio cognoscendi omnia. De Ver., q. 23, a. 4. 

85 §. Th., I, q. 19, a. 4; De Pot., q. 3, a. 10, ad 1, and ad 6. Cf. E. Gilson, 
The Phil, of St. Th. Aq., 2nd rev. ed., St. Louis, 1937, p. 141. 
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of God himself, stands between his freedom and reality, so that 
if he is to be the Good then the Many must be. The Christian 
God is still the Good whether creatures are or are not.*® 

We might raise the question here whether there is any liber- 
ality at all in the God of Plotinus. If God must give, is he 
generous because he does? Would his goodness be affected if 
he did not produce? Certainly; he would not be himself if he 
did not produce. He has a self-centered motive for diffusing; 
he is being himself by so doing. That is hardly liberality. 
Liberality demands the freedom to give or not to give. The 
case is other with St. Thomas. Here we have a true liberality, 
for God is the Good whether He creates or does not create, 
whether from the standpoint of the creature or from His own. 
For the creature calls God good because he realizes that he him- 
self contributes nothing to the being of God by his existence. 
He knows that he is when he did not have to be; he has a senti- 
ment of his contingency. The creature does not command God 
as he does for Plotinus. From the standpoint of God Himself, 
He is the Good whether creatures are or are not, since He is 
constituted as the Good, not because He creates, but because He 
is the object of the Divine Will. That Will needs to will only 
Being, God Himself. 

Because beings are when they did not have to be, we have 
a real generosity in the Christian God. And that is why there 
can be a reciprocal relation of love between God and the world. 
The God of Plotinus does not love his creatures, no more than 
does the God of Aristotle. He loves only himself. As Arnou 
puts it: 
Il est le premier principe sans jamais devenir |’ami; ¢’est comme |’a dit 


avee finesse le Docteur James Lindsay, “un dieu qui est bonté sans 
amour, a God who is goodness without love.” 87 


8° 0. I, 81. 
87 Arnou, Le Désir de Dieu, p. 227. On this point Ravaisson remarks: 
“Les mots de bon et de bonté ne signifient ice, comme presque partout 
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There is, therefore, liberality in the God of St. Thomas 
because there is freedom; there is no liberality in the God of 
Plotinus because there is but a determinate freedom, a freedom 
that derives its nature from the character of the Good itself. 
The Christian can say: because God is Good, the world is; but 
the Neoplatonist: because the world is, God must be the Good. 

Not only does the position of St. Thomas on the exitus of 
being from God differ from that of Plotinus, but St. Thomas 
himself was fully aware of the divergence. In rejecting the 
Neoplatonic theory of creation St. Thomas not only puts that 
theory in its proper historical background, but he is careful also, 
to point out its metaphysical and logical implications.** We 
might quote one significant text on this point: 


Respondeo dicendum, quod quorumdam Philosophorum fuit positio, 
quod Deus creavit creaturas inferiores mediantibus superioribus, ut 
patet in lib. de Causis (prop. X), et in Metaphy. Avicennae (lib. IX, 
cap. IV) et Algazelis, et movebantur ad hoe opinandum propter hoc 
quod ecredebant quod ab uno simplici non posset immediate nisi unum 
pervenire, et illo mediante ex uno primo multitudo procedebat. Hoe 
autem dicebant, ac si Deus ageret per necessitatem naturae, per quem 
modum ex uno simplici non fit nisi unum.®® 


dans l’antiquité paienne, que la perfection intrinséque, dans laquelle con- 
siste le bien, et non le désir ou la volonté chez un étre de la perfection et 
du bien d’un autre.” Ravaisson, Hssai sur la Métaphysique d’Aristote, 
Paris, 1846, II, p. 443. (The same author distinguishes the Greek words 
expressive of and from dyaédrns, a word 
denoting perfection. Op. cit., p. 443, n. 1.) 

58 Some of his modern commentators are not so critical as St. Thomas 
on this point. We find Inge saying, for example: “As long as St. Thomas 
Aquinas is the norm of scientific orthodoxy, the philosophy of the Church 
must remain predominantly Neo-Platonic.” Inge, The Phil. of Plot., I, 
p. 15. And again: “To me at least it is clear that St. Thomas is nearer to 
Plotinus than to the real Aristotle.” Ibid., n. 1; cf. also p. 13. Prof. 
Pegis has clearly shown that the apparent antinomies which Lovejoy finds 
in St. Thomas on the relation of God and the world, arise from reading 
into St. Thomas a Neoplatonic conception of creation. A. C. Pegis, St. 
Thomas and the Greeks, Milwaukee, 1939. 

8° De Pot., q. 3, a. 4. Cf. ibid., a. 15; q. 1, a. 5; q. 5, a. 3; 8. Th., I, 
q. 19, a. 4; q. 15, a. 1; O. G., I, 28; De Ver., q. 3, a. 2; q. 238, a. 4. 
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Creation mediantibus superioribus is emanation, the progres- 
sive unfolding of reality in the Neoplatonic hierarchy of forms. 
St. Thomas says that those who held such a theory,*® were 
forced into it because of the nature of their First Principle. 
They concluded that if God is the One, then he can produce 
only one effect, and hence multiplicity can be introduced only 
gradually: mediantibus superioribus. St. Thomas makes very 
clear at what point the Neoplatonists reached this conclusion. 
When, he says, you have a Principle that is Unity, it can pro- 
duce only one effect, if it operates per necessitatem naturae, for 
every agent agit sibi simile.** If the procession of the Many 
is based upon the nature, rather than upon the will and intellect 
of God, then reality will assume the form that it does for the 
Neoplatonists. St. Thomas is saying that the very character 
which reality assumes in such a system, is an indication of the 
nature of its origin. Reality would not have the form it does 


°° The historical background St. Thomas is here expressly criticizing is 
strongly Neoplatonic. He himself suggests that the unknown author of the 
Liber de Causis was an Arabian who borrowed from Proclus’ Hlevatio 
Theologica (Elements of Theology). Yet he recognizes in his commentary 
on the Liber the Christian elements that the author took from the Pseudo- 
Dionysius. Cf. Sup. Lib. de Causis, Lect. I (near the beginning). What- 
ever philosophical mission Algazel proposed for himself, he was historically, 
both a faithful interpretor of Avicenna’s Neoplatonism, and the point 
(through Gundissalinus) at which Arabian Neoplatonism entered medieval 
philosophy. Cf. Gilson, “Les Sources greco-arabes de l’Augustinism 
avicennisant.” Arch, d’Hist. doct. et litt. du Moyen Age, Paris, 1929, 
IV, pp. 74-78. For the Neoplatonic character of Avicenna’s philosophy, 
vd., Gilson, “ Pourquoi S. Thomas a critiqué S. Augustin.” Arch., etc., 
Paris, 1926, I, pp. 35 ff. 

*2 De Pot., q. 1, a. 5. Later Neoplatonists, more concerned with the 
technique, than with che spirit of emanation, were painfully aware of the 
necessity of having only unity follow from Unity. The Plotinian second 
hypostasis, the One-Many, was too multiple for Proclus. Hence we have 
his elaborate system of henads, unities which mediate between the One 
and the One-Many. Cf. Elements of Theology, especially props., 121 ff. 
No such problem arises in Christian philosophy because God produces the 
world “ per modum scientiae et intellectus, secundum quem modum nihil 
prohibet ab uno primo et simplici Deo multitudinem immediate provenire, 
secundum quod sua sapientia continet universa.” De Pot., q. 3, a. 4. 
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have, if it did not proceed in the manner in which it does. 
When you have a First Principle that is Unity, and that operates 
from a necessity of its nature, then the only way you can reach 
multiplicity is by some such hierarchy of forms as the Neo- 
platonists posit. 

The structure or reality which St. Thomas is here examining, 
is based upon a Principle which produces necessarily. We have 
found such a Principle in the God of Plotinus. God is the 
Good which must diffuse, a being which works from a necessity 
of its nature. Reality becomes immediately and necessarily 
involved in the essence of God. And yet Plotinus will speak of 
divine freedom. But we have seen that his conception of divine 
freedom is totally different from the Christian conception. In 
place of the freedom which the Christian places between the 
nature of God and reality, Plotinus posits a freedom which is 
intrinsic to the nature of God. The divine liberty is made to 
coincide with the divine essence. The God of Plotinus is not 
free to will the Many; he is free to be an essence from which the 
Many must follow necessarily. His freedom is the realization 
of his essence. 


Brotuer Cassian Patrick Gorman, F.S.C. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE RELATION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN 
CATEGORIES TO THE LOGIC AND 
THE METAPHYSICS * 


HE distinction which Aristotle draws between the existen- 

tial and the copulative is in the tenth chapter of the Le 
Interpretatione may be regarded as a starting point for the 
consideration of the categories. The proposition ‘man is’ is 
there seen to have a different status from ‘ man is just,’ for in 
the latter case , 


“*is’ is used as a third element in the sen- 
Once this step is taken and the copulative use of the 
verb to be is established, the problem of the categories must 
immediately be faced. For the copula brings with it the ques- 
tion of the nature of predication and, therefore, of the terms 
connected as well as the connecting link. The discussion of 
terms,—this is, of things said singly’ or without combination— 
is contained of course in the Categoriae. They are what Aris- 
totle means by “ expressions which are in no way composite ” 
and which in and by themselves involve no affirmation or nega- 
tion. The list of the kinds of expression “in no way com- 
posite,” found in the fourth chapter of the Categoriae contains, 
of course, the ten predicaments. 


tence.”’ ? 


So far, it would seem, the categories can be treated merely as 
‘modes of predication,’ a list of the various ways in which the 
copula connects the extremes of the proposition. In this light 
and on this level, it may be contended that the categories are 
derived from grammar alone, making explicit the possible 
meanings of the copulative use of the verb to be. For it is the 
copula which conjoins or, when negated, disjoins the terms 
(extremes) of the proposition. But to predicate always means 
to assert or deny that the second term is ‘ of’ or ‘in’ the first 
term. Thus, on this mode of analysis, we may define substance 

* Read at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 


Philosophy and Psychology, Durham, N. C., April 7th, 1939. 
1 De Interpretatione, 19b. 
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as follows: primary substance is that which is neither present 
in nor predicable of a subject,—i.e. which can only be the 
subject and never a predicate. (E.g., Socrates can be predi- 
cated of no term other than itself, through the is of mere iden- 
tity.) Secondary substance, however, is that which is of a 
subject but not in a subject. (E.g., Socrates is a man.) It 
is true to assert being a man of Socrates but false to assert that 
‘man’ (the essence) is in Socrates. The other categories and 
terms subsumed under them, of course, are predicable of both 
primary and secondary substances, being either in a subject or 
both,—as whiteness is present in the body and white is pre- 
dicable of it. (Incidentally, it should be noted that Aristotle 
declares the phrase “present in a subject” to mean here 
“ incapable of existence apart from said subject ”* and not as 
parts are present in a whole.) Similarly throughout,—until 
ten different meanings of the copula have been made explicit, 
depending upon whether the predicate attributes to the subject 
the species or genera to which it belongs, the qualities or quanti- 
ties which belong to it, the relations in which it stands, the 
time at which, the place in which, the position and state in 
which it is said to be, and whether it is in active or passive 
relation to the predicate. Now, it is obvious that this explica- 
tion of the meaning of the categories has two central features: 
it is addressed to the logical and grammatical subject in its 
relation to the predicate and thereby it develops and defines 
the meanings of the verb to be; on both counts, the source of 
the distinctions is in grammatical analysis. 

Now, to leave the Logic for the moment and pass over into 
the Metaphysics. Here we find several references to the cate- 
gories as the ‘ figures of predication ’ * which in no ways differs 
from our foregoing account; but we also find a contrasting char- 
acterization of them. For, after defining the metaphysician as 
one who studies being qua being, Aristotle asserts that one of 


2 Categoriae, la. 5’ Metaphysica, 1017a, 10262. 
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the meanings of being is as it is divided into the categories.* 
It would seem, then, that they have their roots in metaphysics 
as well as grammar. However, there are admittedly other 
assertions concerning being which make this thesis more diffi- 
cult to maintain and in terms of which the categories appear 
inadequate to some of the central problems of the analysis of 
being. Laying aside the strictly logical works and provisionally 
admitting a severe break between the logic and the treatises on 
natural science, I shal! regard the Metaphysics as the culmina- 
tion of the biological and physical works. 

Having been discussed both in animals and in inanimate 
substances in the De Generatione Animalium, the De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione and the Physics, generation and corrup- 
tion are found always to be instances of the passage from poten- 
tiality to actuality or vice versa. This doctrine comes to a head 
in the Metaphysics and is laid down as one of the first principles 
upon which all analysis of events must proceed. But this brings 
with ii necessarily the prime significance of becoming, which 
takes a place coordinate with that of being in scientific analysis. 
In every passage from potentiality to actuality, or vice versa, in 
the earlier treatises, there is necessarily a statement of the 
causes of the change; but this, at all levels, implies four sepa- 
rate aspects, the material, formal, final and efficient causes; and 
this four-causal doctrine is likewise regarded as central in all 
scientific or metaphysical analysis. The kinds of change 
throughout the natural science treatises has been seen to be 
four-fold: substantial, quantitative, qualitative and spatial 
(change of place—locomotion). These, too, are raised to the 
status of ultimate principles of the analysis of change. 

Granted that these metaphysical principles are of sufficient 
number and importance for the test, it must next be inquired 
whether the categories are adequate to handle them and might 
conceivably have been derived from them. Obviously, one must 


‘Ibid., 1017a., 1026a., 1051a. 
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grant an affirmative answer in the first case,—that in which 
being is spoken of as divided into the ten categories. If these 
are the fundamental divisions of being, surely the categorial 
statement of the case is exhaustive and, supposing that the 
Metaphysics is the prior treatise in the order of Aristotle’s 
thought, we must admit that the categories might have origi- 
nated there. An affirmative answer may likewise be rendered 
in the question of the analysis of change; the categories of sub- 
stance, quality, quantity and place bear the very names of the 
four kinds of change which have been indicated. (There is, 
strikingly, no category of causality, though the doctrine of the 
four causes is so fundamental. This, I would venture to guess, 
is because Aristotle conceived of the other predicaments, in . 
their relations to substance, as bearing causal implications; 
and that, to add such a category explicitly would have put 
undue emphasis upon ‘function’ at the expense of substance.) 
As for potentiality and actuality, there are categories answering 
to these names, of course, for the seventh and eighth are 
designed to indicate that the subject is in a state of action or 
passion. 

But it is at this point that the problem becomes most complex. 
For, as just indicated, the categories declare the subject to be 
in a state of action or passion. But the opposition between 
action and passion is always (or usually) considered to repre- 
sent the possibilities of a passage from one to the other. But 
do the categories actually do so,—any of them? If we accept 
our earlier description of the categories as ‘ figures (or modes) 
of predication,’ it seems impossible to expect them to deal with 
a passage, a becoming of any kind. For predication proceeds 
by the use of the verb to be; and the copula is, in name as well 
as in principle, derived from being as against becoming. Hence, 
if we use the categories, as we do, after the copula, it would 
appear that they can indicate only something static rather than 
dynamic. 

But, it may be asked, is this the fault of the categories or of 
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the way in which they are used in predication? Suppose, 
instead of using the copulative ‘ is,’ we substitute the verb ‘ be- 
comes.’ It is then still possible to follow it with terms sub- 
sumed under each of the categories. The child becomes a man 
(substance); the animal becomes larger (quantity); the leaf 
becomes brown (quality) ; the man becomes seated (position) ; 
the horses becomes shod (state); the possible becomes actual, 
etc. By this substitution, each of the categories can be retained 
in its proper meaning and in combination with the all-imortant 
notion of becoming. But if we save the categories for the meta- 
physics in this way, have we meanwhile lost them for the logic ? 
If we continue to attempt to derive them solely from gram- 
mar,—-if we describe them as various meanings of the copula- 
tive use of the verb ‘to be,—I should hold that we have lost 
them indeed. For, clearly, we have held that their derivation is 
from metaphysical notions, originating in the natural sciences 
and involving the physical and biological processes of becoming. 

On this apparently sharp cleavage between being and be- 
coming, the Aristotelian logic is sometimes described as being 
untrue to and less adequate than the metaphysics and the 
natural science. By its use of the copula,—and, especially, on 
the strength of the claim that the categories are derived solely 
from the analysis of the uses of the verb ‘ to be,’-—the logic is 
held to be static. It is, indeed, sometimes said that, by the use 
of his own logic with its emphasis on being at the exvense of 
becoming, Aristotle could not have achieved his scientific and 
metaphysical structure. 

I think that this charge is unjust. I think that Aristotle saw 
clearly that it is of the nature of discursive thinking to deal 
with abstractions and, in so doing, to describe process in neces- 
sarily static terms. In his logic as in his science and meta- 
physics, in my opinion, he properly overcame the difficulties of 
Parmenides and Heraclitus by accepting and using the prin- 
ciples of both. It is true that there is greater emphasis on 
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becoming in the science than in the logic; but this, in the nature 
of the case, could not be otherwise. 

Rather, then, than holding that the categories are ‘ deduced’ 
from the logic,—from the proposition (which rests on the prin- 
ciple of being) and that their source and function is therefore 
purely grammatical, showing how many meanings the verb ‘ to 
be’ may have,—it is my opinion that this is their application. 
Their source is in the Metaphysics, and hence too in the biology 
and the physics. Surely, it could be no mere happy gram- 
matical accident that the verb ‘ to be’ should, of its own nature, 
have meanings identical with the kinds of becoming,—that 
there are strictly grammatical categories answering to substan- 
tial, quantitative, qualitative and spatial change. Rather, I 
should hold, the ‘forms’ of the kinds of change,—substance, 
quantity, quality and place (as well as other categories) are 
abstracted from the processes in which they occur and are con- 
ceptually hypostatized into the ‘ ultimates’ of discursive think- 
ing and made the necessary principles of the classification of 
the abstract description of nature’s concrete behavior. 

Hence, the conclusions to which the argument justly entitles 
us are, I should hold, as follows: 1/ the categories are ‘ de- 
duced ’"—or, rather, abstracted—from the world of change in 
which we live, the description of the fundamental characters of 
which occurs in the Metaphysics; 2/ the categories are not 
‘ deduced ’ from grammar or from an analysis of the meanings 
of the verb ‘to be’ or the nature of the categorical propo- 
sitions,—but, rather, they find their application there; and, 
3/, in this manner, the categories bridge the gap between the 
properly ‘dynamic’ nature of the natural science and the 
Metaphysics and the necessarily ‘static’ (because conceptual 
and abstract) character of the Logic; and, by implication, 4/, 
therefore, there is no problem of the subjectivity of the cate- 
gories or of a ‘ transcendental ’ deduction of them. 


University of Tampa, Kennetu K. Berry. 
Tampa, Florida. 
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Man the Measure. An Essay on Humanism as Religion. By ARTHUR 
Hazarp Dakin. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
Pp. xi + 284. 

This work is a devastating attack upon the essential irrationality of 
so-called humanism insofar as that philosophy makes man the center 
and measure of all things and denies, or at least neglects. the existence 
of God especially as He is presented in traditional Christianity. After 
a brief historical background of humanism as expressed in the opti- 
mistic, pessimistic and mediating schools, the literary humanists, the 
ancient humanism of Lao-tse, Confucius, and Buddha, that of the 
Renaissance and Reformation and current humanism as affected by 
science, philosophy, and theology, the author gives the full context of the 
Humanist Manifesto, first published in The New Humanist (May-June 
1933), as its “ most carefully considered official statement ” and signed 
by all the prominent American humanists of whom John Dewey might 
be called the guiding spirit. Amongst its fifteen affirmations, humanism 
insists on the universe as self-existing and not created, man as emerged 
from nature of which he is a part, no dualism of mind and body, 
religion as an evolution of the interaction of man with his natural 
environment, the complete denial of any supernatural guarantees of 
human values as a requirement by modern science, the futility of theism, 
deism, and modernism alike. Religion is taken to be those actions, 
purposes, and experiences which are humanly significant and the com- 
plete realization of human personality here and now through such aids 
as social and mental hygiene can provide to the exclusion of old 
attitudes of worship and prayer. Finally, the inevitable, close, affinity 
of this humanism with communism is seen in the rejection of a profit- 
motivated society and the demand for a socialized economic order. It is 
for such fruit of eighty years that John Dewey received the fulsome 
praise of many of his fellow American philosophers on a recent occasion. 
Of such is the intellectual leadership in the American scene. 

Then follows an explanation of the claim of science as the touchstone 
of humanism especially as revealed in the writings of Professor Haydon, 
Julian Huxley, Bertrand Russell and Sellars; a critical analysis of the 
attacks on theism by the psychological humanists, particularly Fresid 
and Jung; the opposition to Christian and traditional ethics in its 
relation to religion and the humanist’s own attempt to justify meta- 
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physically his so-called liberal morality, starting with the common 
humanistic postulate that “values reflect our nature and little else.” 
A final chapter deals with the failure of the humanists really to under- 
stand Christian theism just as their caricature of Christian ethics shows 
their incapacity in that field. Nor does the author confine his attention 
to the bigwigs. He moves dutifully among the small fry that he may 
not lose the common touch. He concludes: “ Differences of terminology 
taken into account, few theists cherish exactly what humanists reject... . 
The quest for a good life in a good world—nine-tenths of humanism—so 
far from being the peculiar property of that movement is a quest as old 
and as varied as the race. Humanism’s distinctive feature—a tenth of 
its whole—its ‘new naturalism’ is (unless this book has gone astray) 
not merely ‘inadequate’ but, in general, a benevolent collection of 
barren, second-hand sophistries, an impoverishment rather than an en- 
richment of life.” ... In the preceding chapters, accordingly, we found 
no humanistic objection to theism damagingly valid and no alleged 
support of humanism to strong as humanists require. On historical, 
social, scientific, philosophical, moral and religious grounds, theism 
appears better rooted and more fruitful than humanism. The latter's 
function is chiefly critical: to put what it dislikes through the test of 
fire. Theism, we believe, emerges from that test purified. We doubt 
whether humanism in its peculiar one tenth could survive at all. Their 
good, humanists have borrowed from others but made it no better. Their 
bad, they have borrowed also and by misuse made it worse. It is not an 
inexcusable exaggeration we conclude about that last tenth of humanism 
to say of the “ New Naturalists” what Lord Balfour so conveniently 
said of naturalists a generation before them: “ Their spiritual life is 
parasitic: it is sheltered by convictions which belong, not to them, but 
to the society of which they form a part; it is nourished by processes in 
which they take no share and when these convictions decay, and those 
processes come to an end, the alien life which they have maintained can 
searce be expected to outlast them.” (Foundations on Belief, p. 88.) 
The author’s attack on humanism is generally moderate and re- 
strained, indeed at times far more gentle than the humanists deserve in 
view of their silly pretensions and their crusading zeal as shown in 
their “ widely prevailing will not merely to renounce for themselves but 
to deprive others of their belief in God.” Perhaps the fundamental 
weakness in Dakin’s own positive position—as is not infrequently the 
ease with a number of the most effective critics of the contemporary 
scene is that he himself apparently does not *»! the existence of God 
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as demonstrated. This all important fundamental principle of a rational 
theism seems to be of the character of a rather tenable scientific hypo- 
thesis. The traditional Scholastic arguments by which the mind, accept- 
ing the principle of contradiction, is compelled to admit God’s existence, 
are hardly considered as worthy of serious consideration. From this 
it must follow for Dakin that there cannot be such a thing as an 
immutable truth of revelation such as is contained in a dogma. Such a 
position must inevitably weaken the force of his criticism of a homo- 
centric humanism. He would do well to re-examine with the keenness of 
his demonstrated power of analysis that which he so easily sets aside and 
which is nevertheless essential to the force of his criticism. 


CHaries A. Harr. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Problem of Matter and Form in the ‘De Ente et Essentia’ of 
Thomas Aquinas. By JouN GoHEEN. Harvard University Press, 
1940. 137 pp. 


The title of this work is not accurate. In his De Ente et Essentia 
St. Thomas treats of matter and form under four major aspects: 
1) Matter and form in relation to material substances; 2) Matter and 
form in relation to genus and specific difference; 3) Matter and form 
in relation to accidents; 4) Matter and form in relation to spiritual 
substances. It is only the last problem that Goheen considers in his 
work. His prefatory remarks are more precise when he says that “ the 
purpose of this study is to examine the significance of Aquinas’ criti- 
cism in the De Ente et Essentia of the doctrine of universal matter and 
universal form.” 

Every serious student of Thomism is aware that Aquinas rejected the 
doctrine of the hylomorphie composition of angels. For some of his 
contemporaries the composition of matter and form was fundamental 
in creatures, setting them off most profoundly from the simplicity of 
the First Cause. For a number of reasons Aquinas discarded this view, 
and, it is well known, maintained that the deepest and most universal 
composition in creatures, both spiritual and corporeal, was the com- 
position of essence and existence. 

The De Ente is one of the earliest works of Aquinas. From it can 
be learned how Aquinas at the beginning of his literary career adopted 
certain fundamental positions from which he was never to depart. But 
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I submit that the De Ente is not the most important work for the study 
of the problem of universal hylomorphism. There is a much profounder 
discussion of the question in the Summa Theologica (I, Q. 50, a. 2), 
and De substantiis separatis takes up the matter even more fully. 

The author opens his work with an examination of the position of 
Avicebron, traditionally held to have been the originator of the theory 
Aquinas is opposing. There is evident here, as throughout the rest of 
the book, an attempt by the author to be objective and thorough. But 
in all fairness I think the author has not grasped the deepest point of 
the quarrel that Aquinas has with Avicebron. What does Aquinas find 
chiefly objectionable in the latter’s philosophy? There is no secondary 
principle at stake here. It is the difference between Platonism and 
Aristotelianism. Avicebron, according to Aquinas, belongs to that line 
of philosophers for whom there is a corresponding distinction in the 
real order for every distinction made by the mind. This is chiefly why 
Avicebron posits matter and form in the angels (because the intellect 
distinguishes in them genus and difference) ; this is also why he posits 
a plurality of forms in the same individual (because the intellect dis- 
tinguishes metaphysical grades in the individual). In a very significant 
passage in the Summa Theologica (I, Q. 50, a. 2) St. Thomas says: 
“ Dicendum quod quidam ponunt angelos esse compositos ex materia et 
forma. Et hane opinionem astruere nititur Avicebron, in lib. Fontis 
vitae. Supponit enim quod quaecumque distinguuntur secundum intel- 
lectum, sint in rebus distincta.” Goheen does mention this aspect of 
Avicebron’s doctrine in one passage (p. 36), but its full significance 
seems to have escaped him. 

After a chapter devoted to the views of Augustine on the problem, 
in which the author concludes that the Saint also maintained the matter- 
form composition in angels, Goheen proceeds to the analysis of the 
relevant portions cf the De Ente. St. Thomas finds that intellectual 
cognition is incompatible with a matter-form union of the thinking 
subject. A thing is intelligible insofar as abstracted from material and 
concrete conditions. Now the agent effecting this dematerialization (the 
active intellect) must be devoid of matter, as also the patient receiving 
the abstracted nature (the possible intellect). This proof is rightly 
decisive for Aquinas. It rests upon the difference between the subjec- 
tive mode of union between matter and form, and the trans-sub jective 
mode of union between a knowing thing and its object. (Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, Q. 14, a. 1.) 

In analyzing the proofs for the composition of essence and existence 
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in finite intellectual substances, Goheen, to our great surprise, finds 
three distinct arguments in the De Ente. I can find only two. The first 
proof is based on the adequate distinction between the concepts of 
essence and of existence; and the second is based upon the unicity of a 
being whose essence and existence are one. Where Goheen finds a third 
proof, I can discover only a demonstration that beings whose essence 
and existence are really distinct must be caused by a self-subsisting 
being (p. 108, Vd. De Ente, p. 35, edition of Roland-Gosselin). 

That the notion of “form” was to receive some modification at the 
hands of Aquinas in view of his maintaining that there was a real dis- 
tinction between form and existence in creatures (a distinction that 
Aristotle was unaware of) is perfectly true. But our author goes en- 
tirely too far in suggesting that “lurking in the texts” of Aquinas is 
the view that existence alone is act, and form is only a potency. If the 
concept of act can mean but one thing the conclusion of course follows. 
But if the concept of act is analogical, then the distinction customarily 
made by Thomists between formal act and entitative act is perfectly 
correct. In separated substances the form is an act, unique and, in its 
own order, infinite, though it is simultaneously a potency in relation 
to the ultimate act of existence. 

The work contains a number of expressions which are misleading, 
confusing, or inaccarate. 1) p. 12: “ This stage is quantity itself,” i. e., 
the stage when prime matter is first actuated by the form of cor- 
poreality. It is of course more correct to say that quantity flows from 
the substance actuated to such a degree. 2) p. 13: “It is the notion 
of quantity as such which Aristotle says is the very principle of indi- 
viduation within corporeal substances.” Apart from the difficulty of 
seeing how any “notion” can individuate, the statement is not ex- 
pressive of Aristotle’s thought. 3) p. 17: “ The situation is especially 
difficult if we understand the ‘ potential’ and the ’ actual’ in the 
Aristotelian sense as ‘ non-being’ and ‘ being’.” The term “ non-being ” 
is ambiguous. What is really potential is being, though not actual 
being. 4) p. 77: “A form is ‘active,’ that is, in its pure state, says 
Aquinas, only when it is separated from matter and the conditions of 
matter.” The author means that the form is intelligible in act when it 
is separated from matter. He uses the word “ active” more than once 
in this sense. 5) p. 37: “ The act of intellection . . . can handle nothing 
but pure form.” The author throughout the book falls into the common 
error of believing that the intellect, in understanding material sub- 
stances, abstracts the substantial form from prime matter. 6) pp. 88-89; 
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“Form does not give existence to separated substances, for Aquinas 
talks of this relation only with respect to matter: ‘form gives existence 
to matter.’ Moreover, Aquinas in no way suggests that separated sub- 
stances, because they are pure form, cause their own existence.” Here 
is a rather unfortunate confusion between the efficient cause of existence, 
and the causality that the form exercises. The form of a thing is never 
the efficient cause of the existence of that thing, though in every crea- 
ture the form is in its manner the cause of the existence—the existence 
follows immediately after the positing of the form. 

We are sorry that the author did not avail himself of the work of 
Aimé Forest, La Structure Métaphysique du Concret. He would have 
found Forest’s book invaluable for the historical background of the 
question he is treating. And recourse to Cajetan’s commentary on the 
De Ente would have saved him from many serious misinterpretations. 
Neither of these works is mentioned in the bibliography. 


Francis E. McManon. 
University of Notre Dame. 


A Companion to the Summa, Vol. III. By Water Farret, O. P. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. 


Those who have read and studied the first volume of this delightful 
series will require little urging to take up the second. Dealing with the 
Secunda Secundae (II-IT), or the special Moral Theology of Saint 
Thomas Acquinas, the book retains the same flowing, interesting style; 
the same depth but clarity of thought and the same ingenious exempli- 
fication that characterized the author’s commentary on the Prima 
Secundae (I-IT). 

Entitled “The Fullness of Life,” which is also the title of the last 
chapter on the various states of life, the volume takes up in order the 
Supernatural Virtues, that are the principles from which all activity 
that is proportioned to man’s eternal destiny must flow. Father Far- 
rell unswervingly clings to the order of treatment long ago established 
by the Angelic Doctor. 

The volume begins with the fundamental Virtue of Faith, which in 
the face of modern man’s refusal to accept it—because of a false con- 
ception of liberty—the Author defends as the real freedom for the 
mind. It treats the theological Virtues of Hope, described as freedom 
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for the will, and Charity, or sharing Divine Life and the fullness of 
love, and the Moral Virtues which are concerned with the things that 
lead to God. Prudence, Justice, Religion, Piety, Fortitude, Temper- 
ance, and other important virtues are set forth clearly and accurately 
aud their importance in the life of man described. At the same time the 
emptiness of the contrary vices, and their failure to achieve man’s 
expectations are accurately explained. Principles are always illus- 
trated by examples drawn from familiar every-day life. 

Moral Theology is here set forth in a positive way. It looks pri- 
marily on the bright side of things. Not that the ugly and sinful is 
disregarded entirely, of course. It is quite obvious that no treatise on 
human activity could do that, but it does assign to evil its proper and 
secondary place, as something not wanted by God in the beautiful 
order of things He created. 

It can readily be understood that a work of this kind would be impos- 
sible without a thorough knowledge of Thomistic Theology. Everyone 
must appreciate Father Farrell’s firm grasp of that doctrine. Most 
texts that profess to set forth a scientific explanation of moral princi- 
ples are, to say the least, dry and oft-times discouraging, and are 
mastered only by drudgery and undivided attention to the business in 
hand. Father Farrell’s works do not belong to this class. They are 
written in popular language and are readable and convincing. One 
cannot but wish him every success in the work that lies before him. 

His part in the diffusion of Thomistic thought is no small one. He 
has already made a notable contribution to the purpose of making 
Saint Thomas better known and better loved. 


JAMES W. O’BRIEN. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Il Problema della Percezione Sensoriale. By CoRNELIO Fasro. Bol- 
letino Filosofico, 1938, IV. No. 1. p. 1-62. 


The author returns once more to the problems of cognitive psy- 
chology, this time exclusively of perception. Several articles on related 
questions have preceded this one, among which articles there is the study 
on Knowledge and Perception, published in this Review, 1938, Vol. XII, 
p. 337-565. The present article starts with a discussion of the psy- 
chology of Gestalt and of the criticism put forth against this theory by 
Rignano, Janet, and Piaget. In spite of these—and other criticisms— 
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the majority of mcdern psychologists credits the Gestalt-theory with 
having refuted pure associationism and for having emphasized the 
primary importance of perception. The recognition of these deserts, 
however, does not take away certain serious objections which the author 
takes pains to state very carefully. The second part of this article, 
dealing with the Aristotelian-Thomistie theory of perception is of 
greater interest to the philosopher. Making use of the remarks of Th. 
V. Moore, A. Gemelli, J. Hector and A. Michotte in pointing out the 
possibilities for explaining the facts reported by modern psychology in 
terms of Scholastic philosophy, the author proceeds to analyse the 
perception of the sensibile commune according to Aristotle, Thomas, and 
Averroes, and describes then the réle of the sensus communis and the 
primary organization of the sensory data. (There are several striking 
resemblances between Fabro’s conceptions and some of Dom Moore’s 
statements in his Cognitive Psychology.) The “secondary” organi- 
zation of sensory data is a function of the vis cogitativa. The problems 
posited by the Gestalt-theory are real problems also for Scholasticism; 
sensory experience is either “structured ” from its very onset, or it is 
synthesized secondarily into structures. Such an operation is known to 
Scholastic psychology which considers primary and secondary sensory 
organization, and finally pure intellectual organizations. The primary 
organization supplies only the starting point and, so to speak, the 
material foundation for the secondary organization which constitutes 
the complete perceptive fact. The intellectual relations are, on the 
other hand, the intrinsic principles of perception. The unification of 
the sense-data in regard to intellectual principles is the achievement of 
vis cogitativa. (There can be no doubt that this faculty plays a much 
greater réle in sensory life than is generally acknowledged; it may be, 
however, questionable whether the arguments of this article are abso- 
lutely convincing. Some further investigations will not be out of 
place.) The author emphasizes the fact that the mutual relations of the 
single faculties are due to their “ emanating ” from the one soul. This 
explains the “ intrinsic affinity ” existing between the faculties. 

It might be not useless to point out that modern psychology, especially 
of the Gestalt-School has rediscovered certain problems which in fact 
did not escape the attention of the Scholastic psychologists. It is, 
however, a mistake—of which the author is assuredly not guilty—to 
conceive of the Gestalt-theory as a kind of Aristotle-renaissance. Many 
years ago the German psychologist E. R. Jaensch has spoken of a 
pseudo-Aristotelism in this theory. One has not to be misled by certain 
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ideas, e.g. that the whole is prior to the parts, and to credit these 
modern experimentators with a spirit akin to the one or true Aristotel- 
ianism. One may speak, with some reason, of a “convergence” of 
modern psychology—and, for that matter of philosophy too—on one 
hand and of Aristotelian and Thomistic philosophy on the other. But 
the mentality of the followers of Wertheimer, Koehler, Koffka and 
others who make Gestalt the very pivotal conception of psychology and 
of the philosophy of mind is still far from the principles of Thomistic 
Scholasticism. 
ALLERS. 
The Catholic University of America. 


1. De Kant aux Postkantiens. By Victor DELBOS, avec une Préface de 
Maurice Blondel. Collection “ Philosophie de l’Esprit.” Paris, 
Aubier, 1940. Pp. 206. 

2. L’Homme de Descartes. By ANDRE Marrer. Collection “ Philoso- 
phie de Esprit.” Paris, Aubier, 1940. Pp. 263. 

3. Théoréne de la Connaissance. By JACQUES PALIARD, avec une Pré- 
face de Maurice Blondel. Collection “ Philosophie de |’Esprit.” 
Paris, Aubier, n.d.. Pp. xxvii + 137. 


The Collection “ Philosophie de l’Esprit ” which was started in 1934 
and counts already some twenty volumes, has the twofold object of 
helping to the revival of philosophical reflexion independent of the 
sciences but thoroughly interested in their inspiration, their value and 
their limitations, and of fostering a moral revival by laying stress on 
man’s spiritual destiny and by dissipating the prejudices and passions 
which have brought so much evil to the modern world. In this effort to 
clear the intellectual atmosphere and to pave the way for better under- 
standing and for constructive thinking a number of distinguished Catho- 
lie philosophers are collaborating with non-catholics. Suffice it to give 
the names of Jacques Maritain, Aimé Forest and Auguste Valensin. 

1. The first volume under review, De Kant aux Postkantiens, is a 
posthumous work by the late Sorbonne professor of History of Phi- 
losophy, Victor Delbos (d.1916), author of La Morale de Spinoza et 
VHistoire du Spinozisme (1893), La Philosophie Pratique de Kant 
(1905), ete. The spirit of the mar and of his work is revealed in a letter 
he wrote to Maurice Blondel after he had completed his masterly study 
of Kant’s moral system: “ At last I am free. More than once, espe- 
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cially towards the end, I had a feeling of irritation at having sub- 
jected myself to a man and to a system whose greatness after all is 
marked by a certain narrowness. But I had undertaken the task of 
understanding him and of making him intelligible. I had to practice a 
true intellectual asceticism, and I am eager to recover my freedom of 
thought which has been too long buried under that man.” And a little 
later: “To uphold or to criticize a doctrine, one must above all seek 
after truth.” Truth was the only master of that deeply religious 
soul, and it was that love of truth which gave his criticism of Kant 
and of Kantian philosophy its admirable character of serenity and 
objectivity. 

The eleven lectures contained in the present volume were delivered at 
the Sorbonne in 1909. Their object is to outline the evolution of 
Kantian thought in the XIXth century. The first three lectures (ch. I) 
give us a penetrating analysis of Kant’s own Criticism and Idealism. 
The second and third chapters present the principles and methods of 
demonstration used by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel in their development 
of their master’s purely speculative Idealism. The last chapter pic- 
tures Schopenhauer’s and Herbart’s reaction and return to the empirical 
Realism which represents the other element of Kant’s doctrine. That 
Kant could recognize both Realism and speculative Idealism as his two 
legitimate offsprings is the thesis of our author. We find this thesis 
tersely stated in the conclusion of his lectures which we beg to quote: 
“‘ Besides the unknown and unknowable but real Noumenon Kant admits 
the Phaenomenon, the datum of experience over which the understand- 
ing has no control; he is a Realist when he proclaims the necessity of 
binding understanding with intuition to insure the objectivity of knowl- 
edge, and when he affirms the impossibility of infering reality from 
the pure concept. Thus Herbart’s hyper-objiectivist Realism traces its 
origin to Kant as truly as does Fichte’s hyper-subjectivist Idealism. 
However, not only historically but logically, Idealism is the more direct 
offspring from Kantism. The Critique presents the conditions of knowl- 
edge as existing only in thought and through thought. From thought 
considered as regulative to thought understood as creative, from thought 
possessed of a priori syntheses to thought effecting its syntheses by 
harmonizing contradictories the process is logical enough, if indeed 
progress is interpreted in logical terms. But there is perhaps some- 
thing better in Kantism, and it is the stress it lays on complementary 
exigencies, the exigencies of the mind and those of experience, the check 
on pure speculation, and the condemnation of the naturalistic dogmatism 
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of science. The return of German thought to Kant in the second half 
of the XIXth century was a reaction against the temerities of rash 
speculation and against the dogmatic pretensions of certain scientific 
schools. It both gave expression and furnished impetus to a more 
supple conception of the functions of the intellect and to a broader 
understanding of intelligence.” This small volume should be of great 
help to the student who will find in it a precious key to the under- 
standing of a difficult chapter in the history of philosophy. 

2. Volumes have been written on Descartes’ method and metaphysics, 
but few give us an insight into his soul. André Mattei’s L’Homme de 
Descartes might be called a spiritual biography of the French phi- 
losopher. It opens with a character sketch of its hero; then under the 
title “ Naissance au ciel” it relates the dream of November 10, 1619 
whieh marked the awakening in the young genius of the consciousness 
of the light that was to guide him in his voyage of discovery. The two 
great goals of that voyage: the “ meeting with God ”, and the key to the 
explanation of the physical universe, are then dramatically described. 
“ The incantation of the ‘ cogito’ had led him to deny the universe; he 
finds it anew in the divine light; science will give him power over it. 
When he laid in our minds those seeds of truth which are our intuitions 
of simple natures, God put it in our power to rediscover and to rebuild 
the world. This power has no limits and would prove our ruin if the 
eternal truths were not there to maintain our investigations within 
bounds adapted to our nature. The world is not our possession, it is 
not ruled by our laws; God who has endowed us with freedom and has 
implanted in us the mad desire to possess the world has also determined 
the perspective under which we are to look at the world if we do not 
want to be crushed by it and thrown back into the darkness of doubt ” 
(p. 134). From his contemplation of God and from his reflexions or 
the structure of the universe Descartes turned to man to explain his 
nature and discover the laws of his actions. His biographer stresses the 
character both individualistic or rather personal, and social of Cartesian 
thought. His interest is not centered on humanity, or society any more 
than on being as such; if he studies the universe and God himself, it is 
principally in the bearing they may have upon man; his master idea 
was to bring the fredom of the spirit into man’s temporal existence, to 
make man live by truth and to pursue righteousness. The author’s 
admiration for Descartes does not blind him to the errors of the master; 
he denounces the magic virtue of the “ cogito” which led Descartes to 
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reject even evident truths for the sake of Truth, the mystical power 
which Descartes ascribed to intelligence, and the poetical virtue he 
attached to science. In the concluding chapter, attempting to define the 
intention of Descartes as a philosopher, he marks the very personal char- 
acter of his endeavour which was not so much to establish a system as 
to give a man a chance to discover for himself and for his own friends 
a living philosophy; “ he wished his metaphysics to be a meditation, his 
science an inquiry, his friendship a means of making converts, and if 
we were to define his philosophy in one word, we could say that it 
eonsisted in that intention.” Finally seeking the deep reason of the 
failure of Cartesian philosophy, he finds it in its rejection of authority 
and tradition. “The rejection of the trammels of authority deprives 
the searcher after truth of the help and protection he would find in 
that authority.” 

3. In a preface written with the understanding and the love of a 
master for his favorite pupil, Maurice Blondel presents the author of 
Le Théoréme de la Connaissance. The problem of knowledge seems to 
have engaged his attention since his student’s days at the University of 
Aix, when one of his essays: “ La connaissance au terme supréme de sa 
perfection abolit-elle la conscience? ” was published in the Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne, and his examination paper “La pensée selon 
Descartes et selon Maine de Biran,” merited for him the first place in 
the aggregation concursus. His doctoral thesis “ Intuition et Réflexion ” 
(1925), was accompanied by a study on “ Le Raisonnement selon Maine 
de Biran” in which he corrects de Biran’s theory of the genesis of 
thought from pure sensation to perception and to conception which are 
all presupposed to consciousness. Then followed two volumes on “ Le 
Monde des Idoles,” viz. “ Fragments” (1935) and “Connaissance de 
l’lllusion ” (1937). 

In the present volume Jacques Paliard proposes to establish by a 
series of preliminary theorems the following theorem which he considers 
fundamental for the theory of knowledge and for the whole of psy- 
chology: “ Knowledge is a reflexion of life upon itself” (pp. 1-24). 
From this fundamental law he derives applications in the form of 
corollaries concerning the three forms of knowledge: through concepts 
(pp. 25-54), through percepts (pp. 55-82), and through consciousness 
or sentiment (pp. 83-135). These technical analyses in the form of 
theorems, corollaries and scholia, these abstract formulas are vivified and 
enriched by the recall of spiritual and mystical experiences. That 
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combination of mathematical exactness with poetry is at first somewhat 
disconcerting, but it brings out with singular force the two deep aspira- 
tions of consciousness which is both knowledge and life. In the words 
of Maurice Blondel: “ Knowledge is not all for the philosopher; in a 
sense it is not a reality though it is distinct from what it reveals as 
distinct from itself; no doubt it is a reflexion of life on itself but, re- 
duced as it is provisionally to the three heterogeneous yet solidary ways 
of approach to truth: the concept, the percept and consciousness, which 
are all wanting and transitory, it fails to attain the supreme goal” 
(p. xxii). In the reason given we recognize the thought of the author 
of L’Action: “The primitive and secret spring of intellectual and 
ontological dynamism proceeds from a primitive and true aspiration 
towards full self-consciousness; and it is because it is not in our power 
to attain it in ourselves and through ourselves alone that we march over 
the ruins of the Idols to the living and loving worship of the Being 
who is the one sovereign object of our knowledge and of our love: 
in ipso, vita et lux” (p. xx). Here therefore we have not merely a 
solution of the problem of knowledge, but an interpretation of life and 
of thought which culminates in an ethical, esthetic and religious 
philosophy. 
Jutes A. BAISNgEE. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Forgotten Danteiana. A Bibliographical Supplement. By J. G. 
Fucitua. Cambridge Mass.: Dante Society of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1939. Pp. 52. 


The compiler of the present bibliography writes that he intended to 
supplement Fowler’s additions to the Cornell Dante Collection. His 
work is a record of Dante studies since 1920. We find that he has 
searched for additional titles which appeared prior to 1920, but not 
found in other bibliographies. Thus he has succeeded in discovering a 
jong list of what he regards as “forgotten Danteiana.” Of course, 
since these items have actually been printed and published, they may be 
regarded as only relatively forgotten. 

Mr. Fucilla first gives a long list of bibliographies which he has 
supplemented, followed by an enumeration of biographical and critical 
studies in alphabetical order. This is followed by a list of compositions 
connected with Dante’s life or works, and this again by a list of trans- 
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lations and imitations to the year 1925. One must admire the zeal and 
industry of the compiler for he has scoured the periodicals of South 
and Central America, as well as Dutch, Scandinavian, Polish, and Czech 
publications. He has conferred a favor on all students of Dante and on 
librarians who may be interested in extending or completing their collec- 
tions of writings concerned with the great Florentine. One cannot fail 
to notice that many of the forgotten articles on Dante are culled from 
Catholic periodical publications. One should finally observe that Mr. 
Fucilla’s compilation constitutes No. 5 of the Studies in the Humanities 
of Northwestern University, which also aided in its publication. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


Peter Abaelards Theologia “Summi Boni.” By HEINRICH OSTLENDER. 
Miinster in Westfallen: Verlag Aschendorff, 1939. Pp. xxviii + 
118. 


The present print forms parts 2 and 3 of the thirty-fifth volume of 
that noted series, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters. This is the first complete edition of an early theological 
writing of Abelard. The editor, Dr. Heinrich Ostlender, is secretary of 
the Albertus Magnus Institute in Koln. He was fortunate enough to 
discover the complete text of this work of Abelard in a Berlin manu- 
script in 1924. It is true that Remigius Stdlzle had discovered a large 
part of the same composition in a manuscript of the University of 
Erlangen, which he published in 1891. However, a considerable portion 
missing there is now supplied in this most recent edition. In order to 
distinguish this writing of Abelard from his Theologia Christiana and 
his Theologia “ Scholarium,” Dr. Ostlender has called this historically 
valuable theological treatise the Theologia “Summi Boni” from its 
Incipit. 

Dr. Ostlender has written a preface and an introduction to his edition 
in which he gives an extensive account of the manuscript which he 
found in Berlin. The Latin Text has been very carefully edited and 
provided with explanatory footnotes which, however, do not pretend to 
be exhaustive. At the end we find a very detailed and complete index 
which makes it very easy to consult the text on specific points. One 
must acknowledge that the present edition measures up to the uni- 
formly high standards maintained by the editors of the Beitrage since 
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the beginning. It is apparent that this new text will supersede that of 
Stodlzle. Dr. Ostlender has rendered all students of Scholastic philoso- 
phy and theology a real and substantial service. 

J. J. RowBIEcKI. 


Introduction la Philosophie. By Louis DE RAEYMAEKER. Louvain, 
Editions de |’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1940. Pp. 271. 


Until quite recently Introductions to Philosophy were more common 
in Germany and English speaking countries than in France or Belgium. 
The author has undertaken to fill this want in a rather original way as 
will appear from a comparison between his work and our own Dr. 
James H. Ryan’s Introduction to Philosophy. Wile the latter sets 
forth at length the various philosophical problems with their respec- 
tive solutions so that his Introduction has the air of a condensed 
Manual, Dr. de Raeymaeker is content with giving a brief definition of 
the scope of Philosophy followed by a brief statement of only four 
problems: knowledge, being, nature and life, values. On the other hand 
he gives (ch. II) a bird’s eye view of the history of Philosophy, and 
under the title: Initiation to philesophical life (ch. III), he gives prac- 
tical directions for the choice of a school together with a survey of the 
principal centers of philosophical teaching: Universities, Academies, 
Societies and Congresses, and a selected list of philosophical publica- 
tions: Introductions, Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries, Histories, Edi- 
tions of philosophical Texts, Manuals, Reviews and Bibliographies. 
This last chapter strikes us as the most valuable in spite of some omis- 
sions and imperfections which can easily be corrected. We have found 
no mention of the Institute of Medieval Studies of Toronto, we wonder 
on what grounds St. Louis University is set apart from other Jesuit 
Universities, and we hardly recognize the Catholic University of America 
in the description we find on p. 192. As it is, Dr. de Raeymaeker’s 
Introduction with its very complete onomastie Index will prove very 
serviceable. 

Jutes A. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Un Grand Saint de VIslam, Abd-Al-Kadir Guilani, 1077-1166. By 
MeHMMeED Autti Aini in collaboration with F. J. Srmore-Muni. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1938. Pp. 257. 


The author of this book is a former professor of the University of 
Istanbul. He has made available to the Western World a page from 
the glorious Mohammedan past insufficiently known in these drab days 
of ours. It is true that Margoliouth and Carra de Vaux have written 
on Abd-al-Kadir, but this new work gives a more comprehensive view 
of his life and times, based on Arabic, Persian, and Turkish sources. 
Abd-al-Kadir Guilaini was not only one of the most celebrated pro- 
fessors of law, but also one of the widely venerated saints of the 
Mohammedan religion, a great mystic and a master of Sufism. His 
tomb at Bagdad still attracts thousands of pious pilgrims each year. 

Professor Aini has divided his book into two parts, the first being 
largely biographical and historical, while the second presents the doc- 
trines of Abd-al-Kadir. The final chapter of the second wart is par- 
ticularly valuable, since it furnishes Abd-al-Kadir’s explanation of some 
of the most important Sufi terms. The book is terminated by a French 
translation of the Arabic and Persian poems of the great mystic. The 
author supplies a complete list of the writings of Abd-al-Kadir and a 
choice bibliography, mostly of Oriental works. Professor Mehmmed 
Ali Aini is to be felicitated on his scholarly contribution to Moham- 
medan history and hagiography. His book will surely recommend itself 
to all those wishing to gain a fuller knowledge of Mussulman thought, 
culture, and civilization. 

J. J. ROLBIECKI. 


Petrus Pomponatius, Tractatus de Immortalitate Animae. Translated 
by Wiu1am Henry Hay II. Haverford College, 1938. Printed 
for the translator by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pp. 
60 + xxxv. 


The translator informs us that he followed the text of the editio 
princeps, Bologna, 1516, but that his translation is also based on 
Giovanni Gentile’s edition, Milano, 1925. The text of Gentile’s edition 
is divided into paragraphs and adequately punctuated, but it is not free 
from errors and omissions. Mr. Hay has indicated in his English text 
the pagination of the editio princeps by Roman numbers and that of 
Gentile’s edition by Arabic numerals. He has adverted to the more 
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serious errors of Gentile’s text in footnotes and enclosed in asterisks the 
words or phrases omitted by Gentile. 

A very clear facsimile reproduction of the Bologna edition of 1516 
is appended to Mr. Hay’s English translation. This is most convenient, 
since it makes it possible for the reader to refer to the Latin original 
whenever any doubt arises as to the exact meaning of the author. Mr. 
Hay’s translation of Pomponazzi’s most important treatise will prove 
advantageous to all students of the history of the Renaissance, as well 
as to those interested in the history of Aristotelianism. It appears that 
the translator has taken no liberties with the text, endeavoring to 
render the exact meaning of the original without undue concern for the 
beauty of the English text. The task has not been easy, and the re- 
sult of Mr. Hay’s efforts is a truly faithful translation. It is certainly 
possible to gain an accurate knowledge of Pomponazzi’s teaching on 
the immortality of the human soul from this first successful English 
version. 

J. J. 


Commentarius Cantabrigensis in Epistolas Pauli e Schola Petri Abae- 
lardi: I. In Epistolam ad Romanos. By Artur LanpGraF. (Publ. 
in Medieval Studies, University of Notre Dame II.) Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1937. Pp. xliii + 243. 


The MS Trinity College, Cambridge, Western (B. I. 39) contains a 
complete commentary on all the letters of St. Paul. It is the only MS 
known. Dr. Landgraf publishes in this volume the text of the commen- 
tary ad Rom. The other commentaries are to be published successively. 
The MS contains various other treatises; on f. 104v the text begins, 
written in a XIIth century hand. The editor shows, in an analysis of 
several characteristic doctrines, that this work depends on the teachings 
of Abelard, who apparently is also alluded to under the name of 
philosophus. {Aristotle had not yet become the “ philosopher” to the 
Schoolmen of the XIIth century.) The work must have been written 
before 1152, probably not long after 1141. The value of this text, 
besides its being a new discovery, lies in the possibility of making sure 
of certain teachings of Abelard, which were ascribed to him and which 
are not contained in his writings. The similarities and parallels between 
the text and Abelardian theses are indeed striking. One may suppose 
that the unknown author reproduces reliably the teachings of his master. 
One will have to wait for the completion of the edition to form a judg- 
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ment on the increase of our knowledge on Abelard’s philosophy. The 
reader will, however, discover, while perusing the part published now, 
many interesting details. Though we cannot report on them here, it 
might be permitted to refer at least to one passage which adds to the 
impression of a strongly developed subjectivism one gets from studying 
Abelard. In commenting on the words: qui autem (14, 23) the writer 
declares: “non est ex fide,” id est, quia est contra conscientiam. ... . 
Omne quod non est ex fide, id est, quod fit contra conscientiam, pec- 
catum est. Illi enim qui martires persecuti sunt, si dimitterent, pec- 
carent.... It is not the statement regarding the persecutores which 
deserves attention, but the identification of non ex fide—contra consct- 
entiam. Abelardian is also the use of the term aestimatio, aestimare; 
e.g. p. 45. 

The student of the XIIth century and the development of medieval 
philosophy cannot but feel grateful to Dr. Landgraf for this splendid 
edition. There are, so far as the present reviewer could find out, but 
very few printing errors. It is to be hoped that the author will soon 
be able to publish the other commentaries. 

ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, 
ethics, epistemology, logic, philosoply of religion, esthetics, philosophy 
of law, philosophy of education, social philosophy and philosophical 
psychology. Special emphasis has been placed on the definition of basic 
concepts and terms germane to the contemporary schools of philosophy, 
logical positivism, dialectical materialism, mathematical logic, neo- 
scholasticism, philosophy of science, Chinese, Jewish and Indian 
Philosophy. 

The Dictionary or PHILosorHy is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunning- 
ham, Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. 
Ewing, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, 
William Marias Malisoff, Carl G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, A. Cornelius 
Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, 
Glenn R. Morrow, Joséph Ratner, Wendell T. Bush, Dorion Cairns, 
James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schilpp, Paul Weiss and a number of 
other scholars. 

Applications for further literature, as well as other communications, 
should be addressed to Philosophie Abstracts, 570 Seventh Avenue, 
N. Y. C. 


The popularity of the last issue of the Association Proceedings on 
the general theme of “ Philosophy of the State” has necessitated a 
large reprint. The new edition of 216 pages is identical with the 
original except that the last section covering the minutes, reports and 
list of members is omitted thus reducing the cost per copy to fifty cents 
and to thirty-six cents in lots of five or more copies, with special prices 
on quantities above twenty copies. The Washington publicist, Groves- 
nor Dawe, 508 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., is handling 
the sale of this new edition. Orders should be addressed to him directly. 
Members and friends of the Association can greatly aid the project for 
the circulation of the view of the State from scholastic approach by 
ordering copies, at approximately cost price, for distribution among 
their friends. 
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